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PREFACE 


It seems to the writer a somewhat surprising 
fact that the following work should represent 
the first attempt to deal ina critical and system- 
atic fashion with Christ’s parabolic teaching as 
a whole. There has been no lack of books on 
the parables from the days of Gray, Bourns, 
and Greswell, to those of Trench, Bruce, and 
Dods. Nor does the present day lack its 
contributions to the number. If this be the 
case as regards our English theological litera- 
ture, there have been certainly six times as 
many works in Latin and German. And yet 
by none of their many expositors has any effort 
been made to study the sequence of, or look for 
any possible synthesis of doctrine in the parables 
of Christ. 

There have, however, been not a few attempts 
at a systematic arrangement of the parables. 
Gray puts them in three categories, Evangelic, 
National, and Moral, according as they deal 
with the nature and progress of the Gospel, the 
rejection of the Jews and calling of the Gentiles, 
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and the matter of man’s dispositions and con- 
duct. Bourns defines these three categories in 
his own way, and adds a fourth, the Apostolic 
parables, or those dealing with the conversion 
of Christ’s first disciples, or intended to instruct 
them in regard to their future office. Greswell’s 
distribution of the parables into two great 
classes, the Prophetic and the Moral, the 
former containing an esoteric, and the latter an 
exoteric system of doctrine, met with much 
criticism, and as Dr. Bruce says, its failure had 
considerable effect in deterring other writers 
from all attempts at methodical arrangement. 
Dr. Bruce himself has categorized the parables 
as Didactic, Evangelic, and Prophetic, accord- 
ing as he finds Christ in their utterance acting 
as Teacher, Evangelist, or Prophet. Among 
German expositors we find F. G. Lisco of 
Berlin arranging them as parables relating 
severally to the Kingdom, the Church, or its 
individual Members. The common feature 
and infirmity of these various schemes is that 
they are all more or less arbitrary, and thus lack 
any basis in a careful study of the logical or 
chronological sequence of the parables them- 
selves. Indeed no one of them seeks to 
establish any relationship between the several 
parables. 


A nearer approach to this has been made by 
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those who have classified the parables according 
to their historical position in the gospel records. 
Principal Salmond says that in this way they 
may be arranged in the three broad divisions of 
Early, Intermediate, and Late; those of the 
first group connected with Capernaum and the 
Lake of Gennesaret, those of the second belong- 
ing to the time between the Mission of the 
Seventy and Christ’s last journey to Jerusalem, 
and those of the third to the final stage of our 
Lord’s ministry. Dr. Salmond finds the records 
of these several groups of parables in the First, 
the Third, and for the last stage in all the 
Synoptical Gospels. His preference for this 
over any other arrangement of the parables 
shows a better appreciation of the real situation 
than we have found elsewhere. 

While Dr. Salmond has thus expressed his 
feeling that there was more light to be shed on 
the parabolic teaching by considering the historic 
order of the parables than in any arbitrary 
arrangement of them, Dr. Bruce, although 
failing himself to apprehend the full facts of 
the case, had his own faith in the possibility 
and value of setting forth the parables as an 
organic whole. He thus writes: “A merely 
casual method of arrangement is certainly not 
desirable if there be any thought - affinities 
between the parables, for disregard of such 
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affinities means the loss of the light which 
related parables are fitted to throw upon each 
other. We believe for our part that a group- 
ing of the parables based on real and important 
resemblances, and at least approximately correct 
and complete, is possible.” Lisco is at one with 
Sholten in recognizing that, in the fundamental 
idea of all the parables being that of the 
heavenly kingdom, there is that which binds 
them together as with a special design, each 
one setting before us some branch of that 
doctrine which pertains to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

While recognizing this suggestive fact and 
making his own arrangement of the parables, 
it is strange to find Lisco confessing that there 
is no room for a close systematic arrangement 
in necessary sequence, a remark which has 
encouraged his English translator, Fairbairn, to 
say boldly : ‘“‘ The parables were delivered with- 
out order, and were never intended to be re- 
duced into any system of precise and logical 
arrangement, because from the unmethodical 
manner in which they were delivered and the 
complex nature of parabolic teaching, it is 
impossible without some measure of violence to 
range them under specified heads.” 

The fact that the parables when arranged in 
their chronological order yield a series of most 
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natural groups, which, combined, set before us 
a distinct synthesis of doctrine, is the best 
answer which can be given to arbitrary state- 
ments like this. As a matter of fact the 
development and synthesis of doctrine which 
the parables reveal, when arranged in their 
chronological order, afford an interesting con- 
spectus of the whole scope of Christ’s evangelic 
teaching. They present that before us as a 
distinct and harmonious message from God to 
man. The parables no longer seem to be of a 
merely incidental character, delivered on so 
many particular occasions, and dealing casually, 
as one might say, with diverse aspects of that 
kingdom of heaven which their Divine Author 
came to found and proclaim. They are now 
seen to be an ever advancing and most logical 
setting forth of the whole nature and scope of 
that gospel of God’s grace, which found its full 
embodiment in the divine revelation and re- 
deeming work of Jesus Christ. 

Since the publication in the Lxposztory 
Times of the series of articles now brought 
together in this volume, a singularly fresh 
exposition of the parables by the Rev. James 
Stirling has appeared, under the title of CZrzst’s 
Viston of the Kingdom. In it the unifying 
idea of the kingdom of heaven has been 
utilized to bring into a single focus the varied 
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elements of Christ’s Parabolic Teaching. While 
not dealing with the parables in that order which 
the writer sets forth as their chronological one, 
there is from its author's own point of view a 
clear apprehension and admirable use of the 
parabolic unity. The book gives token of the 
advantage which such a view of the parables 
confers on the expositor, and serves to indicate 
the gain to be got from the study of our Lord’s 
parables as a logically connected whole. 

But not only does the study of their sequence 
and synthesis shed light on the parables, alike 
severally, and asa related and gradual exhibition 
of Christ’s doctrine of the kingdom. It also 
affords a clue by the aid of which we may follow 
the course of our Lord’s whole doctrinal develop- 
ment, in His revelation to man of the divine 
grace in all its wealth and responsibilities. By 
its aid a clearer view is unfolded of Christ’s 
work, both as prime declarer of the gospel, and 
as trainer and instructor of the twelve for those 
apostolic labours to which His call had sum- 
moned them. The general sequence of the 
incidents and discourses of our Lord’s life and 
ministry are, in a fashion, freshly opened up to 
us, once we have grasped the logically develop- 
ing character of the parabolic teaching. 

And, still further, we may see the nature and 
course of that development of doctrine affect- 
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ing to some extent the several evangelists in 
their various accounts of Christ’s life. The 
very fact that they are consciously or uncon- 
sciously relating this makes it a natural feature 
of the Synoptical Gospels. But its most not- 
able expression is to be found inthe underlying 
movement which seems to give its form to 
John’s great presentation of his Lord’s divinity. 
No synopsis of the Fourth Gospel which the 
writer has seen gives any such satisfactory 
analysis of its composition, as that suggested by 
the synthetic doctrine disclosed in the sequence 
of the parables. 

I express with pleasure my thanks to Dr. 
Hastings, its talented Editor, as also to its 
courteous publishers, for permission to repro- 
duce nine articles which have appeared in the 
Expository Times, and which, after revision, 
constitute part of this volume. 

Kon LEP Gow. 


LISBON, August 1914. 
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CHAPTER I.—_INTRODUCTORY 


SYNTHETICAL SCHEME OF 
THE PARABLES 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY 


SYNTHETICAL SCHEME OF THE 
PARABLES 


In the parables of our Lord we have the purity 
and simplicity of Christian doctrine at its 
fountain-head. Here we quaff of divine truth 
as of water welling cool and clear from the 
living rock. The spiritual refreshment here 
afforded is of the most invigorating and whole- 
some sort. Hence when we would teach our 
children the truth as it is in Jesus, it is to the 
parabolic teachings of the Master that we most 
naturally turn. 

Dealt with separately, these telling stories 
from life and effective illustrations from nature 
give us every satisfaction. As soon, however, 
as we seek some expository help to make use 
of them as a whole, we leave the bracing pure 
air of the uplands for the fogs and mists of a 
dull uninspiring region. For the one thing that 
strikes us in reference to all classification of 
Christ’s parables is the very obvious absence of 
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that clearness and simplicity so characteristic of 
each parable in itself. The individual parable, 
because of this, has that which makes it memor- 
able, and we have no fear that any one of them 
once learned can ever be forgotten or its point 
misapprehended. But who expects those for 
whom their lessons are most suitable to have 
their memories aided by a classification of the 
parables as so many allegories and moral 
lessons, or as a series of divine teachings, 
theoretic, evangelic, and judicial ?? 

Confronted with this fact, must one abandon 
all hope of making the parabolic teaching as a 
whole a primer of Christian doctrine for the 
young? Surely with a quarry so promising for 
this purpose in its material, the object is one 
worthy of some effort, and may well encourage 
us to make the attempt. 

A simple end is best pursued in a simple 
fashion, so we shall not tarry to discuss the 
question as to what are distinct parables and 
what merely similitudes or parable-germs. 
Accepting the parables, treated without apology 


1 Principal Salmond, in his Bible Class Primer on the 
Parables, gives six classifications according to subject, besides 
that according to historical position, which he prefers, because, 
as he says, “it is extremely difficult if not impossible to find its 
fitting place for each parable, if the principle of arrangement is 
taken to be that of subject.” I am pleased to find that the 
parables Dr. Salmond names under the three historical divisions 
are the thirty dealt with throughout this volume, 
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as such, in the popular expositions of Trench, 
Bruce, and Dods, we find that what we may 
call the generally recognized parables amount 
to thirty in all. These are exclusive of teach- 
ings of this character, more or less developed 
in the Fourth Gospel. Of these thirty parables 
of the Synoptic evangelists, three, being those 
of the Sower, the Mustard Seed, and the 
Husbandmen or Tenants, are found in Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, while both Matthew and 
Luke record for us those of the Leaven and 
the Lost Sheep. The last of these, as all know, 
has its fittest setting in Luke’s Gospel, while the 
other parables above referred to may no less suit- 
ably be regarded as pertaining to the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. This distribution gives us the 
half of our thirty parables in Luke’s Gospel, 
while of the other fifteen all but one, that of the 
Growing Corn recorded by Mark alone, are 
found in Matthew’s Gospel. 

Turning now, in the first place, to the fifteen 
parables found in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, we note that of the seven recorded in 
the thirteenth chapter of the former Gospel, 
three, namely, those of the Sower, the Tares, 
and the Net, relate to that most rudimentary 
matter in ethics, the distinction between good 
and evil. These parables tell us of good and 
bad soil, good and bad seed, and good and 
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bad fish, conveying under these several figures 
most important lessons in regard to our human 
nature, its development, and destiny. Instructed 
thus as to the state of our hearts, the influences 
affecting our characters, and the ultimate worth 
or worthlessness to which these elements in the 
case must bring us, we have here a fit beginning 
for our parabolic lessons in religion. In these 
three pictures the fresh hopefulness of spring, 
the crowded life of summer, and the finality of 
harvest are all set before us. Can a more im- 
pressive panorama pass before the youthful 
mind? The need for submission to the hands 
of the great Husbandman, and for His help in 
order to deliverance from evil, as also that man’s 
chief end is to seek God’s approval and be fitted 
for His service, are here most notably proclaimed. 

To these three parables naturally succeed 
those of the Growing Corn, the Mustard Seed, 
and the Leaven, all dealing with the subject of 
growth. The development of goodness and 
grace in the individual character, the growth of 
the Christian Church, and the dissemination 
and influence of the spirit of Christianity in the 
world, are here severally brought under notice. 
Fit material is thus provided for a valuable 
series of elementary lessons on the experi- 
mental, historic, and prophetic aspects of the 
Christian faith. No less simple and instructive 
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than the teachings of the soil, the seed, and the 
fish, are those here associated with corn, tree, 
and yeast. 

The two remaining parables of Matthew’s 
introductory series are those of the Hid 
Treasure and the Priceless Pearl. These, as 
also that of the Unmerciful Debtor next related 
in this Gospel, treat of the receipt, cost, and 
conditions of the divine salvation. In this 
case the third parable may be regarded as a 
commentary on and explanation of the two pre- 
ceding ones, at once revealing what the treasure 
is, and what its receipt entails, whether it be 
come across or earnestly sought after. For it 
is the discovery of God’s grace that makes the 
children of the kingdom gracious, while in 
turn the gracious spirit is needed to attest and 
keep them His. 

The next three parables in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel are those of the Labourers, the 
Husbandmen, and the Two Sons. They very 
clearly deal with God’s claims upon us as His 
servants, His tenants, and His children. How 
suitably they set forth man’s bold indifference 
to his use and occupancy of his Maker’s gifts, 
the selfish and grudging spirit of his service, 
and the boyish petulance or hypocritical pretence 
with which he responds to God’s paternal 
claims upon him. 
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The last three parables of this Gospel are 
those of the Marriage Feast, the Ten Brides- 
maids, and the Talents. These are most 
obviously parables of judgment, telling of 
doom, severally because of contempt of grace, 
neglect of vigilance, and failure in discharge of 
duty. There is a marked relationship between 
these and the three parables immediately pre- 
ceding them. The parables of the Tenants 
and the Talents both relate to God’s propriety 
in His creatures and man’s neglect of this, 
while those of the Two Sons and Wedding 
Guests alike contrast genuine and insincere 
professions of obedience, as those of the 
Labourers and of the Bridesmaids do hearty 
devotion and dull selfish indifference. 

In this rapid survey of the parables of the 
first two Gospels we have seen that they give 
us a series of five simple triads, treating in 
turn of good and evil, of growth, of the receipt 
and conditions of God’s grace, of the divine 
claims, and the final judgment. 

When now we turn to the fifteen parables of 
Luke’s Gospel, we are struck with the fact that 
they are capable of an arrangement similar to 
that of those already dealt with, and presenting 
an interesting parallel to our scheme of the 
parables found in Matthew and Mark. 

Luke’s equivalent for Matthew’s three 
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parables on the great distinction is his three- 
one parable of the Lost and Found. Here the 
saving work of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost is 
pictorially set before us. Matthew’s standpoint 
is that of the Law, Luke’s that of the Gospel, 
and so we find the ‘‘good and bad” of the 
moralist translated into the “lost and found” 
of the evangelist, the former giving us the 
human, the latter the divine view of this matter. 

The equivalent in Luke’s Gospel for the 
parables on growth of the two other Synoptists 
is his three on prayer, the means of growth. 
These are the parables of the Midnight 
Borrower, the Importunate Widow, and the 
Pharisee and Publican. Relating as they 
severally do to man’s need of the divine 
provision, protection, and grace, they un- 
doubtedly deal with the things most requisite in 
order to spiritual life and growth. 

For Matthew’s three parables on the require- 
ments of the kingdom, we have in Luke three 
on graciousness as its essential feature. These 
are the parables of the Two Debtors, the Good 
Samaritan, and of Dives and Lazarus. The first 
illustrates the principle that in order to retain 
God’s grace we must be gracious, while the others 
depict for us the excellence of the gracious, 
and the tragic fate of the ungracious soul. 

Luke, like Matthew, gives us three parables 
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dealing with the divine claims on man’s re- 
cognition, loyalty, and service. These, the 
parables of the Barren Fig-Tree, the Farm 
Servant, and the Pounds, practically re-echo, 
with altered settings, the teachings of Matthew’s 
parables of the Husbandmen, the Two Sons, 
and the Labourers in the Vineyard. We have 
here again the conceptions of man’s obligations, 
as provided for by God, as a member of the 
divine household, and as God’s servant, with 
their appropriate lessons. 

The remaining parables of Luke’s Gospel are 
those of the Rich Fool, the Sagacious Steward, 
and the Great Supper. These stand related to 
Matthew’s three parables on judgment much 
in the same way in which the “lost and found” 
of the former stand to the “good and bad” of 
the latter evangelist. For here as there, while 
the tone of Matthew is severe, that of the 
beloved physician is distinctly gracious. 
Matthew’s view of the future is that of rewards 
and punishments, while that of Luke is 
provision, or the lack of it, for the life to come. 
The Sagacious Steward is commended for 
making provision, the Rich Fool condemned for 
his neglect of this; while in the parable of the 
Great Supper, the rich provision of the divine 
grace and man’s strange indifference to it are 
vividly portrayed. 
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The scheme of our Lord’s parables here out- 
lined is a simple one, and about as easy to 
remember as the parables themselves. As 
thus set forth these parables afford an instruct- 
ive presentation of man’s need for salvation, as 
also of the effects of divine grace, and conse- 
quent development of the Christian life within 
the soul. The scheme does not however only 
commend itself on the ground of its simplicity, 
and consistency with the facts of man’s natural 
state and the normal course of spiritual ex- 
perience in the believer. As we examine the 
various aspects which the parabolic teaching 
presents, we find a concurrence of argument in 
favour of this as the actual sequence of Christ’s 
parabolic utterances, and so too of that synthesis 
of theological doctrine therein expressed. This 
testimony in favour of a logical sequence and 
doctrinal synthesis in the parabolic teaching of 
Christ, it is the purpose of the following chapters 
to unfold. 


PARALLEL OF MATTHEAN AND LUCAN PARABLES. 
The Great Distinction. 


Sower, Matt. xiii. Lost Sheep, Luke xv. 
Tares, Pe Lost Coin, r 
Net, Ap Lost Son, a6 


Growth and Prayer. 
Growing Corn, Mark iv. Midnight Borrower, Luke xi. 
Mustard Seed, Matt. xiii. Importunate Widow, yy) XVill. 
Leaven, A Pharisee and Publican, ,, ,, 
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Grace and tts Conditions. 


Treasure Finder, Matt. xiii. | Dives and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 
Pearl Merchant, ay ey Good Samaritan, ee 
Unmerciful Debtor, ,, xviii. Two Debtors, Savills 


The Divine Claims. 


Labourers, Matt. xx. Pounds, Luke xix. 

Two Sons, > xxl | Marm-servant, Vale 

Husbandmen, Pues Barren Fig-Tree, ye Xlits 
Judgment and Doom. 

Wedding Feast, Matt. xxii. Great Supper, Luke xiv. 

Ten Virgins » XxXv. Sagacious Steward, ,, xvi. 


Talents, ie . Rich Fool, a EXII 


CHAPTER II 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE 
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CHAPTER II 
THE THEOLOGY OF THE PARABLES 


THERE is an inherent authority and impressive- 
ness about the parables of our Lord singularly 
appropriate to the great verities of divine in- 
struction with which they are charged. It is 
not only in the obvious parables of judgment 
that we find that which arouses very distinctly 
solemn feelings as the simple language of the 
parabolic teaching addresses itself tous. There 
is something here which gives us an instinctive 
sense of the divine voice appealing to our 
deepest being in the mysterious awfulness of 
absolute truth. Notwithstanding its sunny 
setting of the lake shore in spring-time, the 
parable of the Sower can awaken suggestions 
akin to those aroused by the vault of heaven as 
seen on a starry night. For in what we appre- 
hend there is that which staggers us with its 
veiled indications of the unfathomable depth 
beyond. 


One source of these feelings is the divine 
15 
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meaning with which these parables seem to 
invest all things. If human ‘manners are not 
idle,” much less so are the operations of God in 
nature, and the works of the divine wisdom 
all around. These are all vocal with divine 
messages for man. ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth 
speech, night unto night teacheth knowledge.” 
The spiritual significance of the natural world 
in all its aspects, the unity of truth, is a leading 
lesson taught us in the parables. 

But another source of the solemnity attaching 
to the parables is their reiterated setting forth of 
the awful possibilities involved in human life. 
Nowhere have we more vividly portrayed the 
wondrous and terrible contrasts of human char- 
acter and destiny. There are few of Christ’s 
parables which do not imply, or make some 
reference to, the depth of woe or height of bliss 
to which man may come, while two-thirds of 
them present more or less distinctly to us this 
alternative as the sum of man’s eternal outlook. 
The vital importance of morality, and the 
tremendous responsibilities of divine grace, are 
everywhere enforced here by a most notable 
and impressive eschatology. 

But while the parables thus present to us the 
aspect of a portentous cloud, into which one 
fears to enter, we do so only to discover that it 
is a human voice which speaks to us therefrom 
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in words full of truth and grace. For a con- 
sideration of the parabolic teaching in its full 
scope discloses to us a sympathetic statement of 
man’s case, and a presentment of the divine side 
of things in appropriate keeping therewith. 
Man’s natural condition is fully noted and dealt 
with, the divine care of man and its grounds 
are beautifully depicted, the provision made for 
his deepest wants is set forth, while the divine 
claims and human responsibilities which this 
grace of Highest God brings with it, have their 
suitable place in the parabolic doctrine too. It 
is with this survey of what the parables tell us 
of man and his relations with his Maker that 
we propose here shortly to deal. 

There is then, to begin with, an element of 
natural theology in Christ’s parabolic teaching. 
This we have set before us in the initial group 
of parables found in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew’s Gospel. Here two truths are 
taught us in regard to the natural conditions 
and their results. (1) There are moral distinc- 
tions in the human soil prior to any acquaint- 
ance made by it with that good seed which 
Christ interprets for us as the word of the 
kingdom. Further (2) there is a principle of 
growth in human nature and character which 
affects alike that which is good and that which 


is bad. Development is an inherent quality of 
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the human soul, but for which even the kingdom 
of heaven could make no progress there. That 
the human soil differs in quality and value, and 
that the earth yieldeth fruit of herself, causing 
tares as well as corn to grow, are two notable 
pronouncements in regard to man’s state by 
nature. 

This much we are taught in the parables of 
the Sower, and of the Tares in Matthew’s Gospel, 
as well as in that of the Growing Corn reported 
for us by Mark. The two former of these have 
as their natural corollary that of the Net, the 
position of which, in the seventh rather than in 
the third place in Matthew’s initial series, seems 
due to its figure being drawn from the animal 
kingdom, while those of preceding parables are 
taken from the mineral and vegetable ones, and 
those of all Matthew’s later recorded parables 
from the higher sphere of human life. This 
graduated arrangement of the figures in 
Matthew’s parables is a thing to be noted as 
not without bearing on our present study. For 
Matthew’s is the logical sequence of the parables, 
except in the single instance of this parable of 
the Net, and the fact of the graduated series 
of illustrations would seem to have a significance 
of its own. 

Now these earlier parables with which we 
are dealing make no distinct reference either to 
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the offer or the acceptance of God’s grace, and 
with the encouragement which their special 
class of illustrations affords us, may we not 
regard them as capable of being applied to 
communications of divine blessing apart from 
the conscious receipt of this through the work 
of Jesus Christ? We are far from failing to 
appreciate their applicability in that direction, 
although here noting that they are given us in 
Matthew’s Gospel before, in his record of the 
parables, we meet with any distinct mention of 
God’s grace in Christ. Here, at least, the most 
obvious point in the parables which tell us of 
the soil and the seed (Sower and Tares) is that 
of the vital difference of what is good and what 
is bad, and in the parable of the Net it is to 
this point still that our attention is directed. 
May we not then take all the six parables, 
dealing with the great distinction between good 
and evil, and with growth (Mustard Seed, 
Leaven, and Growing Corn), as relating to this 
sphere of natural theology, and teaching us that 
no man anywhere can be without a development 
of either good or evil in him, which must prove 
the determining matter in his immortal destiny ? 

But this moral view of humanity given us in 
these Matthean parables finds its relief in the 
picture of man’s state as we have this given us 
in the equivalent parables recorded by Luke. 
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Here the new element introduced is man’s 
relationship to God and the possibilities which 
this presents. Human nature with its potenti- 
alities for good or evil, looked at as soil, or seed, 
or plant, presents a sad and rather hopeless 
prospect. When regarded as the property of 
God, however, and related in the most sacred 
way to Him, a new light falls on the picture. 
When instead of backward soil and bad seed, 
man is represented as a sheep lost to the Good 
Shepherd, or a runaway son of the Heavenly 
Father, the scene is at once changed in a 
marvellous fashion. The hopelessness of man’s 
case is confronted with the hope which lies for 
him in God. It is now seen where the greater 
interest lies in regard to man’s recovery from 
the tyranny of evil. When confining our atten- 
tion to the vegetable and animal kingdoms we 
had forgotten their dependence upon the kindly 
heavens. Here in this story of the Prodigal 
Son, however, our gaze is wholly turned in that 
direction. And as we contemplate the father’s 
grief in losing, his solicitude in waiting for, his 
joy in getting back his boy, we see what a 
human and yet heavenly, what a pathetic and 
divinely potent gospel it was which Jesus came 
to preach. 

But besides the threefold parable of the 


divine salvation, we have other substitutes in 
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Luke for Matthew’s mournful view of man. 
If growth be a human feature, the provision 
for it is divine. For the human heart there is 
the need of divine sustenance, of divine protec- 
tion, and divine forgiveness. And God, as no 
Selfish Neighbour but a present help in need, as 
no Unjust Judge but the stay of the orphan 
and the widow, and above all else as the God 
of grace, and in Christ the friend of publicans 
and sinners, is set forth as all that man needs 
in order to the healing and health of his soul. 
As divinely justified, provided for, protected, 
man’s possible development in goodness remains 
no longer a dubious matter. And this much is 
clearly taught us in the three Lucan parables 
on prayer. 

Returning now to the parables in Matthew, 
the only two left in his initial group are those 
of the Treasure and the Pearl. In a somewhat 
enigmatical fashion they tell us of a great prize 
which it is worth man’s while to part with all 
in order to secure. Knowing, as we do, that 
the summum bonum is the divine salvation, we 
discover in these parables Matthew’s first 
parabolic reference to the divine grace in 
Christ. The next and only other Galilean 
parable we meet with in this Gospel serves to 
make this clear, for in it (the Unmerciful 
Debtor) we find this matter plainly referred to, 
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in a story which lets us see that, as in these 
parables of the Treasure and the Pearl, the 
receipt of God’s grace is conditioned by the 
most exacting demands. Here then, in 
Matthew’s record of Christ’s parables, we step 
from the atmosphere of the law into that of 
the gospel, from the sphere of morality into 
that of grace. 

It is a notable feature of Matthew, as a 
recorder of Christ’s parabolic teaching, that he 
never seems to get wholly away from his Old 
Testament point of view, regarding the kingdom 
of grace from the outside as it were, and dis- 
tinctly limited in his ability to set it fully forth. 
As an offered or possible blessing, it is dimly 
and mysteriously portrayed as a necessary 
wedding robe, a hid treasure, a pearl to be 
sought diligently and only to be purchased at a 
great price. On the other hand, Luke’s report 
of our Lord’s parabolic discourses is radiant all 
throughout with the light and cheer of the 
gospel. We have seen that even when setting 
forth man’s natural state as lost, there is in the 
very implications of this thought a hopefulness 
foreign to Matthew’s less genial terminology. 
The development which man prosecutes in 
Luke’s parables as borrower, beseecher, and 
penitent (Midnight Borrower, Importunate 
Widow, Pharisee and Publican) is greatly aided 
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by the Helpful Neighbour, Righteous Vindi- 
cator, and Pardoning God with whom he has 
to do. 

It is then, in view of their several features, 
distinctly interesting to discover that just when 
dealing with the vital importance and conditions 
of grace, are the parables in Luke most sugges- 
tive of those in Matthew. That is to say, it is 
at this point that Luke’s picture is most severe. 
For what is Luke’s equivalent of the momentous 
Treasure at one’s feet? Is it not that leprous 
beggar lying at Dives’ door, this niggardly 
patron’s care of whom would have made such 
an infinite difference to his eternal fortunes ? 
And what again is the counterpart in Luke to 
the Pearlfinder of Matthew’s Gospel? Is it 
not that Good Samaritan whose care, as drawn 
by Christ, of the sick man he might have 
passed by, is our Lord’s abiding answer to the 
question, Master, what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life? And if Luke, in the parable of 
the Two Debtors, gives us a more cheerful 
view of man’s response to the divine conditions, 
imposed on the receipt of grace and entrance 
into the kingdom, than does Matthew in his 
equivalent of the Unmerciful Debtor, still it is 
here at the narrow gate that these two reporters 
of Christ’s parables come, as we should expect, 
most nearly together. 
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From this point onward the two evangelists 
keep each other close company, presenting us 
doctrinally with a wonderfully strict parallel in 
the several remaining parables which they 
record. As this parallel, however, is neither 
a literary nor historical one, it may be well to 
glance at the arrangement of the parables in 
these respects by the three Synoptic evangelists. 
Mark reports for us in all but four parables. 
Three of these, those of the Sower, the Growing 
Corn, and the Mustard Seed, spoken by Christ 
on the Galilean lakeside, are given us together 
in the fourth chapter of his Gospel. His only 
other parable, that of the Husbandmen, is 
reported as spoken by our Lord in the Temple 
at the close of His ministry. Matthew records 
for us nine parables as spoken in Galilee, the 
seven in the thirteenth chapter of his Gospel, 
as also those of the Lost Sheep and the 
Unmerciful Debtor. These latter are separated 
from the initial cluster by the doctrinally im- 
portant intimation to the disciples by Christ of 
His impending sufferings, in keeping with which 
we have found these parables among the first 
making definite mention of grace. Matthew’s 
next parable, that of the Vineyard Labourers, 
is reported as delivered by Christ in Judea 
beyond Jordan in the course of His final journey 
to Jerusalem, but prior to the notable statement 
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that ‘the Son of Man came to give His life a 
ransom for many.” Its somewhat obscurely 
gracious teaching is very suitable to this position. 
The last five parables of this Gospel, those of 
the Two Sons, the Husbandmen, the Wedding 
Feast, the Ten Virgins, and the Talents, are all 
reported as part of Christ’s final discourses in 
the Temple, and afford us a most impressive 
series of pictures in regard to the responsibilities 
of grace. 

While Matthew’s account of the parables as 
thus delivered, fits entirely into that of Mark, 
Luke’s historical setting of those he records 
follows a rather different course. He gives us 
but two as spoken in Galilee, those of the Two 
Debtors and the Sower. To these, however, 
the records of Matthew and Mark clearly 
require us to add other five recorded by him, 
those of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven, as 
well as that of the Lost Sheep, with its adjuncts 
the Lost Coin and the Prodigal Son. These 
five, along with other ten,’ forming the bulk of 
those given us in Luke’s Gospel, are repre- 
sented as spoken by Christ at various times and 
places on His way from Galilee to Jerusalem. 
Then follows, as spoken near to Jerusalem, the 


1 Midnight Borrower, Importunate Widow, Pharisee and 
Publican, Good Samaritan, Dives and Lazarus, Barren Fig- 
Tree, Farm Servant, Great Supper, Sagacious Steward, Rich 
Fool. 
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parable of the Pounds, while Luke, like Mark, 
winds up his record of our Lord’s parables with 
that of the Husbandmen, addressed to the 
scribes and priests, or to the people in the 
Temple. 

We have then distinct traces in the Synoptic 
narratives of a Galilean, an itinerary, and a 
Temple series of parables, severally giving pre- 
dominance to the subjects of natural theology, 
the divine grace, and the implications of its 
acceptance. And still while at one in this, each 
of the three evangelists by his treatment of 
the matter reveals his own personality. In 
Matthew’s orderly and logical record of Christ’s 
sayings and discourses, with its historical atmo- 
sphere, we can recognize the tale of the eye- 
witness, as we can Mark’s second-hand narrative 
in his more sketchy outlines, and the treatise of 
deliberate evangelic design, with its indications 
of the literary artist’s freedom, in Luke’s special 
setting of the parables of our Lord. The 
graciousness of this beloved physician is re- 
vealed in his distribution of the judicial parables 
between the most evangelic ones, while the 
severity of the quondam tax-gatherer is no less 
apparent in his solemn marshalling together of 
all the tragic parables of doom, which give so 
distinct a character to the later chapters of his 
Gospel. 
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The notably parallel parables of Matthew 
and Luke, relating to the kingdom of grace, 
begin with a pair represented, by both 
evangelists alike, as spoken by Christ, after 
leaving Galilee, on His last journey to 
Jerusalem. These are the parables of the 
Vineyard Labourers in Matthew and of the 
Pounds in Luke. These form part of a series 
setting before us three several aspects of the 
claims which God has upon His people as the 
recipients of His grace. That aspect set before 
us here is the duty of devoted service. The 
picture in one case is that of labourers engaged 
to work for a singularly uncommercial employer, 
in the other that of servants entrusted with 
money to trade with by their king. Only 
grace can solve the problem of the strange 
incongruity of the relationship between the 
parties, and the way in which the servants are 
dealt with in either instance. Clearly devotion 
and loyalty are more essential than mere service 
or success in the demands of the Master here. 
It is as servants of a gracious lord, and subjects 
of a gracious king, that there is so severely 
exacted of the toilers and traders of these 
parables some distinct response to this disposi- 
tion. Grace, to begin with, makes men God's 
debtors, and as such at His willing disposal and 
workers for Him. It is only as the sense of the 
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divine grace inspires the human heart with 
gratitude and gracious feelings that man can 
rightly serve God or truly advance His interests. 
The two several representations of this matter 
given in the parables of the Labourers and of the 
Pounds, remind us on the one hand of how 
man’s toil in the vineyard can further God's 
work, and on the other how man’s own best 
interests are involved in his faithful service of 
God. 

In the next pair of parables, those of the 
Husbandmen and of the Barren Fig-Tree, 
God’s claim upon man as the occupant of His 
property, and man’s accountability to God for 
his use or abuse of this position, are most 
suggestively depicted. A leafy but fruitless 
Fig-Tree encumbering the ground, and 
Husbandmen to whom a vineyard has been let 
out, but who in the most unscrupulous and 
offensive manner decline to recognize the just 
rights of its owner, are the several figures by 
which man’s attitude to his Maker in this 
respect is set forth in the parabolic records of 
Luke and Matthew. Addressed as the latter 
of these parables was to the high-priests, while 
the former had its occasion in view of a public 
disaster, we may discern a reference in them to 
national as well as personal responsibility in 
connexion with the place and opportunities 
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allotted to nations and individuals in the 
gracious providence of God. 

A third and more tender aspect of the claims 
of the divine grace is drawn for us in the 
parables of the Farm Servant and of the Two 
Sons, wherein man’s place in the divine house- 
hold and family is set before us, as the highest 
reason why he should give his most loyal and 
devoted service to his God and Father above. 
It is the divine relationship imparted by God’s 
grace which at once takes away all thought of 
merit from man’s devotion, and by the con- 
sideration of which he is best fitted to render 
acceptable service to God. Here in the 
parable of the Two Sons, does Matthew, in his 
selection from this element in our Lord’s dis- 
courses, come nearest to that gracious aspect of 
the parabolic teaching preserved for us by 
Luke. 

The several claims of service, relationship, 
and entrustment, set before us in these three 
pairs of parables, naturally demand a diligent 
discharge of duty, warm devotion and affec- 
tion, and a faithful and vigilant care. Now 
Matthew’s last three parables are distinctly 
judicial in character, and deal with the doom 
incurred for lack of these three qualities. Only, 
whereas when treating them as divine claims 
the order has been as here given, another no 
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less suitable and instructive one is followed 
in the judicial parables. There, instead of 
service, the offer of grace comes first. Man’s 
indifference to this, with all its involved relation- 
ships, is depicted for us in the parable of the 
Wedding Feast and Robe. It is man’s rejec- 
tion of the divine grace, as we may see from 
the reference in the context to the rejected 
Corner-stone, that is here brought under notice. 
Luke’s parable of the Great Supper deals with 
the same subject, although it is, in typical 
fashion, the divine provision which is prominent 
in this case, while it is a professedly excusable 
indifference, rather than an open rejection of the 
host’s invitation, that is here pictured. Dr. 
Bruce, indeed, includes this one among the 
parables of grace, although it is so obvious a 
parallel to that of the Wedding Feast, included 
by that illuminative expositor among the 
parables of judgment. The fact that the parable 
of the Two Sons also finds its place in this 
latter category, while that of the Talents does 
not, is significant of the unsatisfactory character 
of the existing classifications of the parables. 
Matthew’s parable of the Bridesmaids, or 
Ten Virgins, portrays the penalty of careless- 
ness and inattention. The vigilance and 
thought for the future, so sadly lacking here, are 
found to the full in the Sagacious Steward, as 
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depicted in that parable recorded by Luke. 
While the penalty of the Bridesmaids’ drowsi- 
ness is to find the festal door closed against 
them, the reward of his prudent foresight is a 
welcome reception into the eternal tents. The 
shrewdness of the worldly wise man has here 
its own lesson for the children of light in regard ° 
to their heavenly inheritance. For it is fidelity 
in the trusteeship of the present that alone 
ensures to us the treasures of the hereafter. 
The last parable recorded in Matthew’s 
Gospel is that of the Talents, which, succeeded 
as it immediately is, by Christ’s discourse on the 
final judgment, has more of the solemnities of 
doom about it than any other. It is man’s dis- 
charge or neglect of duty, with its appropriate 
reward or punishment, that is the matter dealt 
with here. This parable then has the same 
relation to that of the Labourers, as the parable 
of the Ten Virgins has to that of the Husband- 
men. Luke’s equivalent for it is his tragic 
parable of the Rich Fool. In both cases the 
doomed soul has but thought of himself, and 
thus perverted his golden opportunities. And 
for this the worthless servant is cast into the 
outer darkness, and the man of wealth is 
deprived of the only life he has provided for. 
The eschatological element is not, however, 
confined to these impressive parables of doom. 
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Of the thirty parables we have referred to, only 
nine lack this in the way of implication or dis- 
tinct statement. Nor are the fateful issues of 
good and evil only depicted in connexion with 
the world to come. Fate and judgment are set 
forth as ever present with us, and essentially 
inherent in our present attitude to good and 
evil, or, in other words, in our actual relation- 
ship to God. No less than twenty-five of 
these parables imply or present us with as 
many distinct contrasts between what is good 
and what is bad, what is right and what is 
wrong, what is wise and what is foolish, what 
is profitable and what is detrimental, between 
what involves all possible felicity and what 
involves unfathomable woe. Indeed, the most 
obvious feature of Christ's parables is the 
uncompromising character of the absolute dis- 
tinctions which are there drawn, and of the 
awful issues which these entail. 
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Tue logical and historical sequence of Christ’s 
parables given in the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark has not only the notable although latent 
parallel of those recorded by Luke to give it 
confirmation. Any thoughtful consideration of 
the parables in the light of this parallel cannot 
fail to suggest several collateral lines of further 
commendation. Among these the most obvious 
will be the conformity of this sequence with the 
course of that spiritual experience in man to 
which these parables refer. It is of this that 
we here propose to treat. 

Matthew’s record of the parables, illumined 
by that parallel series supplied by those which 
Luke reports, makes it manifest that Christ’s 
first teachings in this form dealt with the natural 
moral condition of mankind. It is here as Paul 
states it: ‘‘That is not first which is spiritual, 


but that which is natural.” In Christ’s opening 
35 
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parable a full recognition is made of the 
defective morality and more than deficient 
spirituality of the natural man. There is a soil 
for the good seed, but no natural preparation of 
this for its receipt. The soil in the main is bad, 
and in large part incapable of culture without 
severe and costly treatment. The natural 
influences, too, affecting this field for the growth 
of the Word are in no way helpful to its pre- 
paration for the seed, but, on the contrary, most 
injurious to its value for agricultural purposes. 
The soil on which the seed falls is in large 
measure no tilled field, but a trodden and 
traffic-worn highway, the mossy covering of a 
rock, or some neglected piece of land, now a 
tangle of weeds. There is a wild variety of 
soil, but withal a general hopelessness in the 
prospect. It is only where the husbandman 
has been at work that the good seed of the 
kingdom has any chance of falling into fallow 
ground. A power outside of anything inherent 
in the soil is thus recognized as necessary to its 
fitness for any productive reception of the seed. 

And is not this true to the state of man as 
the gospel finds him? There is diversity and 
gradation in the moral condition, ethically all 
sorts and conditions of men, but no promise of 
fertility on the spiritual side apart from gracious 
and providential dealings at the hands of God, 
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The procuring causes of this moral backward- 
ness and spiritual non-receptivity are sug- 
gestively depicted in the parable. There is the 
natural selfishness, the neglect of moral discipline 
and culture, the heart-hardening engrossment 
in commercial and secular pursuits. Whether 
represented in the early parables as abandoned 
soil, lost coin, or straying sheep, man’s state as 
here set forth reveals no element of self- 
recovery. 

The fact that Christ’s initial parable finds a 
field ready for the seed, while indicating a 
general unpreparedness for this, suggests that 
Old Testament verse, ‘‘] am found of them that 
sought me not.” But while this is so, the view 
we are taking of the parable as a representation 
of man’s natural state, points to recovery at the 
hands of another as the first need of the case, 
and to some apprehension of this as the most that 
can be looked forfrom man. This hopeful ele- 
ment we find, in the parable of the Prodigal, re- 
presented by his recollection of his father and his 
home, “the glories he hath known, and that 
imperial palace whence he came.” Nor is it 
only here, at this point in the parabolic teach- 
ing, that we discover some gleam of hope in 
the picture. In a less self-conscious symbol it 
appears as the corn which mingles with the 
Tares in the field of contending moral influence. 
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For God hath not left Himself without a witness, 
and no man is wholly separate from Him. In 
the parable of the Good and Bad Fish too, we 
have an early reference by Christ to the great 
consummation of all things as a survival of the 
fit, the mention of which thus soon points to 
that “haunting of us by the Eternal Mind, 
those high instincts before which our mortal 
nature doth tremble like a guilty thing,” that 
dread of doom and boding lack of an immortal 
hope ever interwoven with man’s separation 
from God. 

It is on this unpromising scene that two dis- 
tinct and yet related things are now introduced 
in the next group of parallel parables. Luke’s 
contribution gives us the cry of man’s distress, 
the entreaties prompted to by his consciousness 
of need, while Matthew and Mark present us 
with the mystery of life at work, effecting strange 
and surprising results. Here on the one hand 
we have those parables which tell of the Growing 
Corn, the fermenting Leaven, and the spreading 
but tiny-seeded Tree, corresponding on the 
other hand with those relating the supplications 
of the Midnight Borrower, the Importunate 
Widow, and the Penitent Publican. Here man 
asking God to be pardoned, protected, and 
provided for, and so seeking for life, gets the 
life that is everlasting. The prayers represent 
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but the utterance of urgent and immediate 
wants, while the hidden life here told of, 
although almost indiscernible in its early 
workings, has a potency in it, alike as regards 
its inner and outer manifestations, which time 
and eternity too are needed fully to disclose. 
These parables of growth furnish the Synoptic 
equivalent of the new birth or regeneration of 
John’s Gospel, the new creation of St. Paul. 

The parables on prayer indicate for us no 
less the means of maintaining than gaining the 
divine and everlasting life. In regard to both 
alike we ask to receive, our petitions affording 
the best indication that we are realizing our 
condition and its needs, and thus apprehending 
that for which we are being apprehended of 
God’s quickening Spirit. The divine life, too, 
has not only its beginning, but its manner of 
development set before us in the growth parables. 
Looked at conjointly, the two sets of parables 
remind us that it is rather of his needs than of 
his possible gains and advance, that man is at 
first apprehensive, and doubtless this is the 
normal spiritual progress. 

The divine grace and eternal life, as blessings 
to be gained, are for the first time thus depicted 
in the next group of parables. This is most 
obviously done in the parables of the Hid 
Treasure and the Priceless Pearl. The gain is 
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represented as a personal one, and as sought 
after in a distinctly selfish spirit. This but 
emphasizes that eager recognition of a great 
gain which is the advance to be marked here. 
Even the prodigal’s escape from the service of 
the far country has been pictured but as a return 
home and the renewal of advantages formerly 
enjoyed. Here, however, the attractions of 
immediate possession and permanent endow- 
ment are both seen to be aroused by the 
discovery of hidden wealth, and even fear 
excited, lest the possible prize should fall into 
the hands of another. At the stage we have 
reached we can appreciate the forward move- 
ment here. It is something when a man can 
even for himself recognize the value of the 
heavenly treasure. For being what it is, this 
cannot fail ere long to eradicate the selfish ele- 
ment from his nature. 

And, indeed, in the very getting of the 
treasure, this process is already at work. For 
the finder’s present ‘‘all” has to be sacrificed 
in order to its acquisition, and in this a higher 
and better self is seen to have overcome the 
lower one. This thought of an ever better 
acquisition, secured at the cost of what had 
hitherto been most highly prized, is given ex- 
pression to in the traffic of the pearl merchant, 
repeatedly parting with his best jewels to acquire 
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still better ones, till at last the great pearl is his. 
And it is by such trading with and exercise of 
spiritual gifts that we grow in our possession of 
them, ‘‘for if our virtues did not go forth of us, 
‘twere all alike as if we had them not.” 

A further note, in this profit and loss aspect 
of the kingdom, is furnished by the Matthean 
parable of that Unmerciful Debtor, whose lack 
of grace to his fellow-servant caused him to 
forfeit the grace he had obtained for himself. 
Matthew’s ‘‘good and bad” parables, with 
Luke’s “lost and found” ones, have shown the 
need of man’s recovery by God, and in order to 
this of man’s recognition that he requires to be 
put right with his Maker. The growth and 
prayer group of parables following these have 
set forth his possibilities of securing eternal life. 
And now this parable of the Unmerciful 
Debtor, succeeding the two which tell of the 
discovered wealth, declares this treasure to be 
grace. Already the Matthean parables have 
taught us that its due appreciation and exercise 
are essential to its receipt, that it must be thus 
purchased and passed on to others. And now 
that the nature of the treasure is disclosed, we 
see why it could not well be otherwise. 

But this matter of grace being Luke’s special 
subject, it is very fitting that the parables re- 
corded by him should set it most fully forth. 
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Suitably enough we find the value and wide 
scope of it depicted in the parable he puts first 
of all. Matthew’s view of Christ’s kingdom is 
primarily from the moral standpoint, and the 
frontispiece of his parabolic record is found in 
that picture of the various soils on which the 
good seed is sown. Luke starts not with this 
parable of the Sower, but with that of the Two 
Debtors, finding men most radically differenti- 
ated in respect of their attitude to grace. It is 
his appreciation of this, which enables Luke to 
give the parables which tell in plain terms where 
the priceless treasure lies, and in what manner 
the heavenly pearl merchant carries on his 
gainful business. This he does by recording 
the tale of the Rich Man who threw away his 
chance to win it, where, in dying Lazarus, it lay 
there at his gate, and by relating how the Good 
Samaritan acted, in order to make clear his title 
to the heavenly inheritance. The Matthean 
parables on this matter have taught us that 
without desire for, and sacrifice to get it, there 
can be no winning of the hidden treasure; 
while these Lucan parables, with that of the Un- 
merciful Debtor, clearly proclaim that without 
a practical graciousness there can be no grace. 
Grace, indeed, is of such a nature that it cannot 
be where it does not show, while its normal 
course is to shine ever more and more until the 
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full-orbed day. Its human manifestations are 
of a moonlight nature, reflexions of the heavenly 
light, which man can only give by looking to 
and basking in the glorious sunshine of God’s 
grace in Jesus Christ. And of this Matthew’s 
parable reminds us, while Luke’s parable of the 
Two Debtors shows the fitness of the dense 
dark orb to be thus illumined, and utilized. 

His recognition of grace is the coming to 
consciousness of the divine life in man. He 
may apprehend in dim fashion his disjunction 
from goodness and from God. He may feel 
his need of pardon, and protection, and spiritual 
provision at the hand of Him with whom he 
has to do. But, as taught in Matthew’s 
parables of discovery, it is the vision of God 
as He is, and the ambition of being His, and 
becoming like Him, faith’s sight of the beauty 
of holiness and the exceeding grace of God in 
Christ, which alone sets the soul on fire with 
devotion to the Divine Master. And hence it 
is only when in conscious possession of the new 
life and God’s favour that the divine claims 
upon man assume for him their true value and 
importance. 

And here at this point, as elsewhere, the 
parabolic representation answers to the growing 
requirements of the spiritual life. For it is of 
the divine claims that the parables now proceed 
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to tell. Matthew, true to himself as Jew and 
moralist, sets these before us in the order of 
service, relationship, and occupancy, in the 
parables of the Labourers, the Two Sons, and 
the Husbandmen. Luke puts service last and 
occupancy first, in the parables of the Barren 
Fig-Tree, the Farm Servant, and the Pounds. 
The former arrangement is suggestive of the 
history of the Israelites, whose settlement in 
Canaan only at last comes as the reward of 
their service and crown of their relationship to 
Jehovah, while Luke’s is more in keeping with 
the course of man’s experience in this life. 
And in this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the three parables in Matthew are all 
reproofs adapted to the case of the Jewish 
people, to whose leaders the two latter ones were 
addressed, while the symbol of occupancy in the 
Lucan parableofthe Barren Fig-Tree depicts very 
suitably the individual man in his natural estate. 

Luke’s sequence of these parables is thus 
seen to be the more appropriate one for our 
present study. To the man made alive to 
God’s grace and that sense of divine indebted- 
ness which this brings with it, no thought of 
himself will at first be more in keeping with 
his feelings than that of a cumberer of the 
ground. For to the conscious recipient of the 
divine grace, no reflexion is more natural than 
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that of his own unworthiness and _ill-desert. 
As he now regards this world and his place in 
it as of God, he will readily recognize in the 
parable of the Husbandmen the gracious picture 
of his case, as the tenant of a good landlord 
who but looks for his just return in man’s render- 
ing of the fruits of the ground in their season. 

Luke’s parable of the Farm Servant indi- 
cates that natural spirit of duty begotten in the 
man who is conscious at once of his depend- 
ence upon and affectionate relationship to God. 
His place in the divine household makes a 
ready and reverential obedience of his Master 
at once an obvious duty and a pleasant task, 
In the Matthean parable of the Two Sons we 
have this, the spirit of adoption, compared with 
the false and hypocritical form of it which is 
divorced from its power. Like the prodigal in 
an earlier parable, the disobedient son in this 
one serves to remind us of that relationship 
to his Maker, from which he who does not 
appreciate and accept His fatherly grace dis- 
tinctly turns away. 

The parables of the Labourers and of the 
Pounds set before us, in the two forms of the 
toiler and of the trader, that duty of divine 
service which lies on every recipient of God’s 
grace. In them the spirit and motive of 
service are put before every other considera- 
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tion. The former, in keeping with the genial 
employer, must be that of grace and its ap- 
preciation; the latter, no solely commercial 
one, but that of loyal devotion and faithful 
stewardship to a gracious king. Grace, then, 
lies at the very root of all these divine claims, 
nor for so responsible a tenancy, so exalted a 
relationship, and so great a service, can any 
other inspiration be sufficient. Still it should 
be noted that the divine claims here set forth 
do not spring out of grace, nor are they so 
represented. Man, as the intelligent creature 
and offspring of the Beneficent Being who has 
formed and fashioned, and who provides for 
and protects him, may well recognize that, as 
such, God has claims upon him of stewardship, 
of reverence, and of service. 

Hitherto the progression of the parabolic 
teaching in relation to the course of man’s 
normal spiritual experience has been a most 
obvious one. The appearance, however, of 
those parables of judgment which mark the 
close of Matthew’s parabolic record, may at 
first sight seem here rather out of place. But 
while dealing with judgment, these parables 
have as their subject the most advanced fruits 
of the Christian life. For it is the qualities 
required for the due discharge of man’s high 
functions as the guest, the steward, and the 
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partner of God which are here set forth. They 
thus treat of man’s response to the grace, the 
confidence, and the fellowship of his Maker. 
Even this bare statement of the case reveals 
the holy ground on which we are treading. 
For to what an elevated position has his recall 
from the far country and his access through 
grace to the Father brought this erewhile 
prodigal son! 

Grace is no less the Omega than it is the 
Alpha of the life which is hid with Christ in 
God. It is at man’s direst peril that he dares 
to get beyond it. But of that dire peril man 
needs to be reminded, and no less at late than 
early stages of his spiritual course. And so in 
the course itself is there provision made for 
this, for as it brings man ever nearer to the 
light, does it cause the darker shadows to be 
cast around him. It is before the vision of 
the divine glory, and at the recognition of his 
renewedly gracious Master, that the Hebrew 
prophet and the Galilean apostle are abased 
at the sight of their foulness and their sins. 
Fittingly enough, then, at this late point, in 
the excuses made for declining a royal invita- 
tion, and in the despite done to a gracious 
host’s festal robe, are man’s attachment to the 
things of this present life and his indifference 
to the divine grace forcibly set forth, 
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Vigilance and sagacity are qualities which 
presuppose experience, and are the outcomes 
not of immature but of ripened character in the 
spiritual realm. A paradox is presented no 
less in the personification of the former by 
bridesmaids, than in that of the latter by an 
unscrupulous agent. But conjointly the two 
parables of the Ten Virgins and the Sagacious 
Steward give embodiment to Christ’s com- 
mendation of the harmlessness of the dove 
with the wisdom of the serpent, and, indeed, 
serve to indicate how these are two essential 
aspects of the same virtue. Carelessness and 
over-concern for selfish interests are both alike 
represented as having their risks for the soul. 
And the lesson in either case is that a growing 
appreciation of God’s grace and an ever-deepen- 
ing gratitude for His daily mercies are man’s 
best safeguards against departure from the 
path of life. 

If these parables warn us too of the need 
alike for keen inspection and sharp outlook, 
the next pair, which includes Matthew’s last 
parable, surely suggests the retrospect and 
prospect of a closing life. This parable of the 
Talents, with its solemn after-discourse, strikes 
the note of doom more loudly than any other, 
while Luke’s equivalent, that of the Rich Fool, 
echoes it in no less tragic fashion. The lurid 
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atmosphere of these closing parables stirs 
thoughts of that darkening ere the dawn in 
nature, of which, as finding its counterpart at 
times in the experience of the dying Christian, 
a Scottish poet-preacher has sung. Nor should 
we for our comfort fail to mark this as a note 
in the glorifying passion of our crucified but 
triumphant Lord. 

It is also to be noted that the last of the 
Matthean parables gives, of all in this record 
of our Lord’s teachings thus expressed, the 
fullest and clearest and least parabolic account 
of the great distinctions of the ultimate here- 
after. It is authority over much and the joy 
of his Lord into which the faithful servant 
enters, while it is no Hades even, but the outer 
darkness into which the unprofitable one is 
cast. And hence there follows here, suitably 
enough, Christ’s account of the great judgment 
scene of final separation, fitly concluding His 
last and most solemn discourse in the Temple. 

Our study has thus, we think, made it 
apparent that the historic course of Christ’s 
parables, as given in Matthew’s Gospel, is one 
which fully fits in with the normal develop- 
ment of the divine life in man, and that the 
parallel with these parables, which can be 
formed from those found in Luke, admirably 
serves to confirm and establish this, 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRIST’S 
DOCTRINE DURING HIS EARTHLY 
MINISTRY 


TuaT logical development of doctrine which 
the parables yield when studied in their 
historical sequence, confirmed as this is by its 
accordance with the normal course of man’s 
spiritual experience, naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether a like development does not 
characterize Christ’s teachings generally. In 
view of the great work which our Lord was on 
earth to do, we cannot doubt that for it there 
was a divine plan, and that the development of 
this was revealed in the events of His incarna- 
tion. Such a development seems necessary in 
order to any just and reasonable conception of 
that redemptive work which Christ accom- 
plished on man’s behalf. 

This thought of a developing purpose in 
Christ’s life on earth is, however, quite apart 


from any more or less obvious development of 
53 
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the doctrine expressed in our Lord’s discourses, 
We may conceive of the former as outside of 
the personal consciousness of Jesus, but cannot 
so think of the latter. Still there is a link 
which connects the two in this matter of con- 
sciousness. For experience develops character, 
the root of which is the will, and here the self- 
conscious element is reached. While, how- 
ever, man’s experience in this life brings a 
growing knowledge alike of good and evil, 
Christ’s could be but a growing acquaintance 
with that evil which was so foreign and ab- 
horrent to His holy nature. This saddening 
experience it was which tried and surprised 
Him, while marking as it did the path by 
which He stooped to conquer. It does not 
seem unnatural that a growing knowledge even 
of this sort should have as its result an ever- 
deepening impression of the depravity of sin, 
and developing conception of the work of man’s 
salvation. And with this granted, some de- 
velopment in the mental standpoint and teach- 
ing of Jesus is conceivable enough, for it is 
scriptural teaching that He grew, alike in 
stature and in wisdom. 

But apart from the difficulty of associating 
development at all with the holy nature and 
unique experience of the God-Man, it is no 
easy matter to trace the true course of develop- 
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ment in this case, in view of the perplexing 
material with which we have to work. We 
have already found reason to regard Matthew’s 
record of the parables as the historical one, and 
in comparison with it to accept Luke’s arrange- 
ment of them as that of the literary artist. 
This clue might aid us in our present study 
had we but these two Gospels to deal with. 
But John’s Gospel, which we have hitherto 
had no occasion to refer to, cannot in this in- 
stance be overlooked. And with this third 
witness brought in, we are forced to some 
judgment as to how we must discriminate 
between the three. 

In some respects we need have no difficulty 
in doing so. Matthew’s predominant stand- 
point we have seen to be that of the Jewish 
moralist, while Luke’s constant concern is to 
extol grace, and John’s purpose is clearly de- 
clared to be the manifestation of our Lord’s 
divinity. Now even in the case of but ordin- 
arily endowed mortals, it is possible to find 
those who present to their several acquaintances 
distinctly varied aspects of their character. 
How differently one reveals himself to the 
spiritual sympathizer, to the genial companion, 
and to the cold business associate. Why, to 
each one of these the same man seems a totally 
different person! And this consideration will, 
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we think, best enable us to appreciate the 
several aspects of Christ’s life and teachings 
presented to us in the Gospels of Matthew, 
Luke, and John. 

Luke we shall have least occasion to consult, 
because he reports so little of Christ’s dis- 
courses unrecorded by Matthew, whose historic 
record of Christ’s words is also so much more 
valuable for our present purpose than Luke’s 
artistic work. Luke, however, alone gives us 
Christ’s earliest recorded utterance, in the 
answer to His parents in the Temple, ‘‘ Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father’s business ? ” 
It finds its echo in Matthew’s record of Christ’s 
answer to the Baptist in the Jordan, “It be- 
cometh us to fulfil every religious duty.” And 
the note is confirmed in the terse quotations 
hurled by Christ at the Tempter, ‘‘ Man shall 
not live by bread alone”; “ Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God.” 

It was doubtless the surrounding lack of 
that fulfilment of duty which the youthful 
Jesus found so becoming, and of that godly 
devotion, already a passion with Him, which 
moved Jesus to preach, saying, ‘‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of God is at hand,” and with rare 
discernment to choose from among His com- 
panions those best fitted to become fishers of 
men. It is in His calling of these disciples 
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that we first reach a point of absolute concur- 
rence in the records of all the four evangelists. 
And that at this early stage is of prime import- 
ance. For the Messiah here revealed is one 
conscious of a holy mission and with distinct 
confidence in Himself as the Captain of this 
enterprise. The authoritative “Follow me” 
addressed by Jesus to these Galilean fishermen 
at the very outset of His ministry must dispel 
any doubts as to Christ’s early consciousness 
of the work He was called on to do. While 
Luke and John throw most light on the manner 
in which the men thus called regarded Jesus, 
all four evangelists alike tell of the promptness 
with which this call was obeyed. 

What we thus learn is of great value in aid- 
ing us to appreciate the glimpses which John 
affords us into that year of preliminary work, 
in Judea and elsewhere, about which the 
Synoptists are entirely silent. For the words 
spoken by Christ at the Cana wedding feast, as 
also His conversations with Nicodemus and 
the woman of Samaria, give much more effect 
to the full apprehension of His mission than 
Matthew’s more gradual unfolding of this would 
lead us to expect. It helps us to appreciate 
that intimacy with Christ which the sympathetic 
nature of John clearly gained him, to note that 
the more important disclosures of the Master's 
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mind here are made to individuals. In this 
connexion it is noteworthy that Christ’s more 
public utterances of this time, reported by John 
as the outcome of His cure of the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda, are in comparison 
with Christ’s conversational remarks distinctly 
restrained. In them, indeed, His divinity is 
declared and maintained, and the momentous 
issues of His quickening work represented, but 
that lifting up of the Son of Man spoken of to 
Nicodemus is not here referred to. We are all 
quite familiar with the frequent fact of men, 
whose full public programme is not yet pub- 
lished, giving many a hint of this in their 
private and friendly conversations. And it is 
just this kind of self-revelation which John’s 
intimacy with Jesus has enabled him to pre- 
serve for us from the personal interviews of 
Christ’s earlier ministry. 

Our view of the implications of Christ’s call 
to His earliest disciples, and of the Johannine 
contribution to our knowledge of Christ’s early 
work and thought, makes us even less con- 
cerned to explain that opening discourse in 
Nazareth which appears as a frontispiece to 
Luke’s record of Christ’s miracles and teaching. 
As a gracious exposition of that mission to 
which Christ felt called, it would naturally have 
its special attractions for the third evangelist. 
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In view of the liberties taken by Luke in re- 
gard to the arrangement of his material, there 
is, however, no absolute need to regard this 
discourse as preceding the Galilean ministry. 

It is with this ministry that Matthew begins 
that record of the sayings and discourses of our 
Lord which is the special feature of his Gospel. 
In the forefront of this record stands the 
Sermon on the Mount. Its teachings may be 
regarded as the natural outcome of that religious 
enthusiasm and devotion to duty which we 
have seen Jesus express as a boy in the Temple, 
at His baptism in the Jordan, and when 
tempted in the desert. The fresh scriptural 
note which dominates it all is that of jlal 
devotion to God. The refrain of all its pre- 
cepts is ‘‘Glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” No section of the whole discourse 
lacks the expression of this thought. It in- 
spires the passive dispositions commended in 
the opening Beatitudes, whose possessors shall 
be called sons of God. It is stated as the 
object of that more active aspect of virtue 
symbolized by the salt and the lit lamp. It is 
given as the reason why the righteousness of 
Christ’s followers must exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees, attain even to the love 
of their enemies, and aim at no less perfection 
than that of the Father above. It is because 
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done before their Father, who seeth in secret, 
that all advertisement is out of place in alms- 
giving, fasting, and prayer. It is because He 
knoweth their needs and taketh thought for 
His children, that they should, like the birds 
He feedeth, divest themselves of earthly cares, 
in order to seek His kingdom, to serve its 
interests, and to secure its heavenly treasures. 
And it is because the doing of the Father’s will 
means everything for loving children, that His 
golden rule should regulate their conduct, and 
their chief concern be to build on the sure 
foundation, and keep the narrow way that 
leadeth unto life. 

It is the Fatherhood of God which is the 
basal thought of this discourse, and this we 
have seen to have its place in Christ’s first re- 
ported utterance and in His early parable of 
the Lost Son. Nor is the great distinction of 
the good and bad, set before us in that initial 
group of parables of which this forms a part, 
overlooked in this Sermon on the Mount. The 
thought, indeed, is implied all throughout, be- 
sides coming to clear statement in the sapid 
and the savourless salts, the displayed and the 
concealed lamps, man’s two possible masters, 
the broad and the narrow ways, the good and 
the corrupt trees, and the builders on the rock 
and on the sand. There is then quite a clear 
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echo of Christ's Pe Sane in shia His first 
public discourse. 

In view of the fact that the prayer and 
growth parables follow those of the great 
distinction, it is interesting to discover that 
Matthew’s Gospel gives us, immediately after 
its report of Christ's Sermon on the Mount, its 
first record of supplications made to Him, these 
procuring for their offerers restoration to health, 
deliverance from danger, recovery of sight, a 
recall to life, the expulsion of devils, and the 
forgiveness of sins. This last case alone has 
to do with any development of doctrine in 
Christ’s utterances. It is that of the palsied 
man let down by his friends from the roof, in 
healing whom our Lord first proclaimed in 
words His power to forgive sins, adding, later 
on the same day, the statement, ‘‘I came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners,” and making use 
to John’s disciples, who then visited Him, of 
the figure of the new wine in the old skins. 
Here then in forgiveness, granted to that faith 
which had been evoked and commended by 
Christ as essential to all the cures He effected, 
the presence of the germinating and growing 
life depicted in the leaven, mustard seed, and 
growing corn may be recognized. And natur- 
ally now in view of a promising harvest, the 
Twelve are sent forth with the good seed to 
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the lost sheep of the house of Israel, encour- 
aged by the assurance that it is the very Spirit 
of the Father which speaketh in them. What 
they have freely received they are freely to 
give. 

It is in the charge given to those thus sent 
forth that we first find Christ referring to those 
conditions and responsibilities of grace which 
form the subject of His third group of parables. 
As taught in the story of the Unmerciful 
Debtor, this passing on of the grace received is 
one of these conditions. But in the injunctions 
of Christ’s charge, calling for a confession of 
Him before men, and for a taking up of the 
cross by His disciples, we find this point further 
emphasized. And is not Dives suggested by 
the words, ‘“‘ He that findeth his life shall lose 
it”; andthe Good Samaritan by these, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall give to drink to one of these little 
ones shall in no wise lose his reward”? But, 
indeed, the strain of the whole charge has as its 
two leading notes, the parting with all, required 
in order to the purchase of the pearl of price, 
and the joy of him who found the hidden 
treasure. ‘Ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake. But fear not, for there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed, and 
hid that shall not be made known. He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
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worthy of me, but he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.” 

Apart from that parallel with the course of 
Christ’s parabolic teaching which we have thus 
far been tracing in Matthew’s account of our 
Lord’s public sayings and discourses, there is a 
development of the more personal element in 
Christ’s doctrine which must be taken note of 
at the point we have reached. This amounts 
to a growing insistence on the majesty and 
importance of His claims to personal homage 
and obedience. We best can note the move- 
ment of it in Christ’s three distinct calls. (1) 
‘Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Here the summons is to mere disciple- 
ship and imitation, and that with a stated 
human reference, to secure adherents to Christ’s 
cause. (2) ‘‘Every one who shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before 
my Father which isin heaven.” Here the call 
is to the acceptance of Christ’s cross; in other 
words, to such identification with Him as must 
entail persecution. But in the reward held 
forth, the ultimate object of the call is presented 
as a future and heavenly one. There is present 
hatred and suffering, but an eternal reward. 
(3) The third call is ‘Come unto me, all ye 
who labour,” as to Him who alone knows, and 
can reveal the Father. Here the reference, 
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although immediate, is entirely spiritual, the call 
securing, to those accepting it, present rest and 
tranquillity, through the assurance thus conferred 
of the divine compassion and support. 

But these three successive calls are not the 
only marks of this development. The first call 
is contemporaneous with Christ’s intimation 
that the kingdom of God is at hand. The 
second succeeds the announcement that ‘the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins,” and forms part of Christ’s charge to those 
whom He is sending forth with the Spirit of the 
Father speaking in them. The third call again 
finds its place in the midst of still more notable 
proclamations of Christ’s divine authority and 
power. It follows the denunciation of direful 
woes against the cities unaffected by Christ’s 
preaching, and is immediately followed by such 
statements as these: ‘‘One greater than the 
temple is here”; ‘The Son of Man is lord of 
the Sabbath”; “If I by the Spirit of God cast 
out devils, then is the kingdom of God come 
upon you.” And here, indeed, Christ’s claim 
of divine authority reaches its climax, and there 
abides. Peter, indeed, has still to make his 
momentous confession, and the transfiguration 
to put its seal on that, but as manifesting and 
announcing the divine majesty and authority of 
Christ, the kingdom has truly come. 
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And with this movement completed, a no 
less important one begins to take its place. 
Christ's manifest majesty is the necessary 
pedestal for His recognized humiliation. And 
so it is only now, and that in obscure fashion at 
first, that our Lord begins to make intimation of 
the decease which He must accomplish at 
Jerusalem. It is that same twelfth chapter of 
Matthew’s Gospel which, after proclaiming that 
the kingdom has come, proceeds to record 
Christ’s first intimation of His passion, in the 
sign of the prophet Jonah. ‘For as Jonah 
was three days and three nights in the belly of 
the whale, so shall the Son of Man be three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 

And now at this point we find the first in- 
stalment of our Lord’s parables recorded by 
Matthew, in the seven brought together in the 
thirteenth chapter of his Gospel. These, with 
their Lucan parallels, giving us the parables of 
the great distinction, of growth and prayer, and 
of the conditions of grace, sum up in this form 
Christ’s doctrine as hitherto declared. It is 
notable that they do not go beyond this, even 
leaving for a later point that parable of the 
Unmerciful Debtor with its first clear parabolic 
reference to grace. 

The intervening chapters, which carry us to 
the close of Christ’s work in Galilee, tell of that 
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feeding of the five thousand and Christ’s after 
appearance on the water, which are the events 
with which John takes up again his record of 
our Lord’s life and teaching. They record, 
too, Peter’s confession of Christ’s divinity, and 
the transfiguration of our Lord. And besides, 
they give us two very distinct intimations made 
by Christ to the disciples of His need to go to 
Jerusalem, and there suffer many things, and 
be killed, and on the third day be raised up. 

John’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
Galilean ministry includes his report of Christ’s 
sermon on the bread of life, Peter’s recognition 
of his Lord’s utterances as words of life, and 
the important intimation that, with the changed 
prospect which Christ’s prediction of His 
passion created, many of His disciples went 
back and walked no more with Him. The 
doctrinal crisis then was marked by this outer 
one in the fortunes of the apostolic band. 

With the departure from Galilee there is a 
marked alteration of features in the work, and 
of tone in the talk and teachings of Christ. 
The cheerful and commanding note is replaced 
by a sad and deepeningly solemn one. This is 
noticeable alike in all the four Gospel narratives. 
Luke relieves the sombreness of the change by 
shortening his narrative of the after period, 
while John enswathes its sad experiences in a 
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halo of the most divinely exalted and pro- 
foundly gracious discourse. 

Mark says that during this time Christ began 
to speak in parables, and, in keeping with this, 
Matthew henceforth interweaves the parabolic 
teaching with his record of Christ’s more direct 
sayings and addresses. In his Gospel there are 
two phases of the doctrinal development lead- 
ing up to the passion of our Lord. The first is 
coloured by the thought of the divine claims 
and the difficulty of their fulfilment. The child- 
like disposition alone meets the needs of the 
case, and of such is the kingdom of God. On 
the other hand, how hardly shall they that 
have riches enter that heavenly realm, which 
demands of its subjects not only obedience to 
the. divine commands, but the cultivation, too, 
of the self-denying and gracious disposition. 
The parable of the Labourers, told at this 
point, serves at once to declare the claims of 
God’s grace, and to disclose how human 
perversity can find in grace itself an excuse for 
declining compliance with them. 

Suitably with this first parable on the 
responsibilities of divine grace, Christ’s suffer- 
ings to procure it are kept in evidence, by a 
further intimation of His about what awaits 
Him in Jerusalem. The doctrine of the cross 
already referred to in Galilee as an essential 
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condition of Christian discipleship, is now ad- 
vanced a stage by being set forth as the way 
to all eminence and dominion in the kingdom. 
In connexion with this, the object of Christ's 
coming passion is now declared to be the giving 
of His life as a ransom for many. 

Following our Lord’s reference here to the 
cup which He must drink, we find Christ in 
His cure of Bartimzeus, moved with that same 
compassion of the fellow-sufferer, which, as one 
sharing their hunger, had affected Him in 
providing for the five thousand. We next read 
of Christ weeping over Jerusalem as He draws 
nigh to the city, and discover Him in such peril 
of His life when there, as obliges Him each 
night to leave it for the Mount of Olives. John 
tells us that the Jews cast stones at, and Luke 
that they sought to lay hands on, Him. 

From the time of His arrival at Jerusalem, 
notwithstanding the triumphal Hosanna entry 
and its accompanying purging of the temple, 
that authority which we have seen Christ claim 
and exercise in Galilee was rudely questioned. 
In answer to this treatment, Christ, in order to 
expose and reprove the hypocritical devotion 
and practical non-recognition of Jehovah by 
His covenanted people, as also to set forth the 
debts of loving loyalty and faithful steward- 
ship which the divine grace lays on all His 
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followers, delivered the parables of the Two 
Sons, and of the Husbandmen. 

The last phase of doctrinal development in 
Matthew’s record of Christ’s teachings is associ- 
ated with the three parables of judgment, 
which with the discourses relating to the second 
advent, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
final judgment, give so solemn a character to 
the chapters of this Gospel which precede its 
account of our Lord’s passion. These parables 
of the Wedding Feast and Robe, the Brides- 
maids, and the Talents, have as their dis- 
tinctive features a further reaching reference to 
doom than we find in any other of the Matthean 
parables. Here, in the first and last of these 
three parables (and only besides in Matt. viii. 
12), is the outer darkness mentioned, while the 
admonitory context gives to the exclusion of 
the foolish virgins from the bridal feast quite as 
tragic and impressive a note. It is indeed 
only in Luke’s parable of Dives and Lazarus 
that we find any equally solemn picture of the 
issues of sin and grace. 

As regards the dominant feature of this, the 
closing chapter of our Lord’s public ministry, 
we find all the four evangelists at one. The 
note of prediction is common to the discourses 
alike of the Synoptists and of the Fourth 
Gospel. The miracle of the period too, unlike 
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all Christ’s others, is one of judgment, the 
blasting of the leafy but unfruitful fig-tree. As 
at its opening scene in the call of His disciples, 
and at the crisis of Christ’s ministry ere leaving 
Galilee, its four recorders are again brought 
together in pealing forth its final solemn 
note. 

The doctrine of the cross alone awaits its 
further development, and divine fulfilment. 
The former, as Dr. Bruce points out in his 
Training of the Twelve, has its two last lessons 
taught, in the anointing of Christ by Mary of 
Bethany, and in Christ’s institution of the Lord’s 
Supper. Mary’s magnificent gift eloquently 
declares that love demands and delights in 
heroic self-sacrifice, while in the sacrament 
which commemorates Christ’s dying love, there 
is shown what the cross, as borne by Him, has 
purchased for His people, in the way of assured 
pardon and favour, and of spiritual nourish- 
ment. 

Matthew records for us the stern and solemn 
truths of Christ’s predictive utterances, while 
Luke, in the parables with the same reference 
reported by him, seeks to gild the dark cloud 
with a lining of grace. It is the beloved 
disciple, however, who is privileged to afford 
us that comforting aspect of the predictive 
doctrine which our Lord imparted to His own. 
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“TI do not leave you comfortless. I come to 
you, and go to prepare a place for you, that 
where I am ye may be also.” There is here 
the full anticipation of that divine triumph with 
the suitable pzean of which Matthew closes his 
Gospel. ‘All authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore 
and disciple all the nations. And lo, I am 
with you alway.” 

It remains but to sum up the results of our 
present study. With Matthew as our guide 
to the historical and logical development of 
Christ’s doctrinal utterances, having found him 
such to that of the parabolic teaching, we can 
note an according progress between the general 
and parabolic doctrine of our Lord. The 
Sermon on the Mount furnishes an equivalent 
to the initial parables relating to the great 
distinction of good or bad, lost or found. 
Matthew’s eighth and ninth chapters illustrate 
and confirm the parables on prayer and growth. 
His next nine chapters, like the next group of 
parables, relate to grace and its conditions. 
Thereafter the parables are interwoven with the 
events and concurrent direct teaching of the 
later ministry of Christ. Here again, however, 
the divine claims, and eternal issues of sin and 
grace, with which these parables in succession 
deal, give the notes severally of the next 
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three and again succeeding four chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel. Nor have our conclusions 
brought us into any serious or irreconcilable 
conflict with the records of the other three 
evangelists, 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE PARABLES 


Our studies in the synoptical records of Christ’s 
parabolic doctrine have shown us that Matthew’s 
is the historical and logical presentation of our 
Lord’s teaching in this form, and that a full 
parallel to the series of parables here related is 
to be found in those recorded, without regard 
to their natural order, by Luke, while the few 
parables reported by Mark fit into and con- 
firm the Matthean sequence. We have further 
seen that the parabolic doctrine, as set forth in 
Matthew’s Gospel, is in keeping alike with the 
normal spiritual development in man, and with 
the course of our Lord’s doctrine generally as 
this is given us in the first Gospel. 

Another confirmatory aspect of that sequence 
of the parables which Matthew gives, with the 
developing doctrine which it embodies, may be 
found in the symbolism of the parables here 
successively set forth. Our attention has 
already been drawn in this direction, by the 
position which we found the parable of the Net 
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to occupy in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew’s 
Gospel. Its appearance at the close of the 
opening series of parables there recorded, instead 
of in its more appropriate conjunction with the 
first two, we could best account for in view of 
the gradually ascending scale of natural figures 
made use of in the group of parables to which 
it belongs. 

A very distinct encouragement to find some 
help in this quarter is given in the fact, that the 
three parables which alone appear alike in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and that in the 
same sequence in each, are characterized by 
this same gradation of their symbols. The 
first of these is that of the Sower, the essential 
point in the teachings of which is represented 
by a variety of soils. The second is that of the 
Mustard Seed, with its emblem drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom. The third is that of the 
Husbandmen, whose human qualities in this 
case give the point to its teachings. 

But this reference suggests the need there is, 
as an essential preliminary to our present study, 
to find what one may call the common de- 
nominator in our Lord’s parabolic teachings. 
It is quite clear that without this, we can steer 
no steady course, nor arrive at any illuminating 
conclusion on the subject we are now consider- 
ing. If emblems which obviously stand for 
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such varied elements in Christ’s doctrine, as do 
the Sower, the Tares, and the Net, are to form 
the material for our study, and to be put in the 
same category, then we shall have a most in- 
consequent task to perform, without any hope 
whatever of a helpful result. We cannot, how- 
ever, have given any attention to that develop- 
ment in the parabolic teaching, which Matthew’s 
sequence of the parables presents, without 
feeling that this preliminary problem is by no 
means difficult to solve. It is clearly the soul, 
or man’s spiritual nature, the possible develop- 
ments and final issues of which are set before 
us here. And hence it is the several symbols 
by which this is represented that we must now 
keep in view. 

One might say that this matter of the common 
denominator in the teachings of our Lord’s 
parables is a very mariner’s compass for the 
voyage upon which we are now embarked. 
One might indeed say even more, for in view 
of the strange confusion which the lack of it 
has caused, not only in the exposition, but in 
the very nomenclature of Christ’s parables, one 
may be pardoned for thinking of it as the very 
orb of day. Under its light and guidance, our 
as yet obscure and dubious study becomes, like 
the dawn-illumined world, at once interesting, 
suggestive, and instructive, 
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Of all the Matthean parables, it is in the 
first alone that we find this human soul sym- 
bolically represented in terms drawn from the 
realm of inert matter. This is done in the 
several figures of the rocky, trodden, weedy, 
and tilled soils. Only, too, in Luke’s parallel 
parable of the Lost Coin, have we another 
instance of a purely material emblem being 
employed for this purpose. These soils may 
have an owner, and that lost coin has had one, 
and in these implications lies the hopeful side 
of the two initial pictures. The other two 
Matthean parables, dealing with the great 
distinction, are both drawn, as regards their 
figures, from inanimate nature, these presenting 
us with the harvests of the land, and of the 
sea, respectively in the Wheat and Tares, and 
in the Caught Fish, edible and unsound. The 
fish are utilized, not in their live and active, 
but in their dead and marketable, state. And 
so, too, the grain, whether we regard it as seed 
or crop, figures here passively, and in regard to 
its human value as worth the sowing, and 
wholesome for food. While these first three 
emblems alike are all of inanimate objects, their 
ascending gradation is marked by their being 
taken severally from the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal kingdoms. 

We see something which looks like Matthew’s 
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use of our compass, if, because of its symbol 
the Fish being of a higher order than Mustard 
and Leaven, he gave those parables precedence 
of this one of the Net, and so removed it from 
its logical place. But we cannot credit him 
with much consistency or a very full intelli- 
gence in this matter, any more than we can in 
the case of some of his Old Testament quota- 
tions, in so far as concerns the parables of the 
Treasure and the Pearl. For these terms, 
which seem to regulate their place, in Matthew’s 
record, do not denote the main subject of the 
parables. Our criticism here is, of course, con- 
ditional on the accuracy of our theory of the 
unifying parabolic factor. 

The growth group of parables, to which 
Mark as well as Matthew makes contribution, 
and the two Matthean parables of which Luke 
also reports, draws all its emblems from the 
vegetable kingdom. It was in their passive 
aspect, and as objects of use and possession, 
that the natural symbols of the preceding group 
were set before us. But it is in their vital and 
more active aspect, that objects from the realm 
of nature are utilized to convey instruction in 
the group which deals with growth. Here, in 
the secretly Growing Corn, in the expansive out- 
come of the Mustard Seed, and in the wonder- 
fully pervasive Leaven, it is the developing life 
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of the plant world that is turned to account, for 
the setting forth of spiritual truth. The growth 
of the individual soul, of the Church of God, 
and of the Christian spirit are most suitably 
illustrated in the ripening, the enlarging, and 
disseminating processes, identified with the 
vital development of the Corn, the Mustard, 
and the Leaven. But with these, the contribu- 
tions made by the vegetable kingdom to the 
symbolism of the Matthean parables are brought 
toan end. This second group of parables is 
then, no less than the first, marked by the 
special type of its emblems, while showing a 
distinct advance also in the character of these 
symbols. 

Matthew’s next group of parables presents 
us with the first set of human figures to be found 
in the parables he records. These are a 
Treasure Finder, a Pearl Merchant, and an 
Upper Servant, who occupies at once the 
position of a forgiven debtor, and an un- 
forgiving creditor. While the former two are 
gainers, respectively through chance discovery, 
and prudent trading, the last man figures alike 
as a gainer and a loser. The mark common 
to all is that they gain, severally, a hidden 
treasure, a costly pearl, and the remission of an 
enormous debt. There is thus a distinct note 
of resemblance between all three, in keeping 
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with the reference of all these parables to that 
blessing of grace, not only symbolized, but 
represented, in the last and expository parable 
of the group. The freedom of sovereign grace - 
is well portrayed in that humanly uncontrollable 
aspect of fortune, or rather divine providence in 
life, which is made to dismiss or subordinate 
the thought of merit from the conduct of the 
parties brought before us here. 

But if lacking here, the thought of duty and 
desert is a leading note in the parabolic figures 
of the succeeding group. These personifying 
labourers, sons, and husbandmen or tenants, 
have as their common feature that of men 
figuring in a dutiful relationship. From the 
engaged labourers, service is due in view of the 
pay they look for ; from sons under the parental 
roof, the ready obedience of natural affection ; 
and from the profitably occupied tenants, a just 
rent for the land on which, and by fruits of 
which, they live. The whole scope of the 
divine claims on man is admirably expressed in 
the human symbolism of these parables, 

There is an interesting and very suggestive 
character common to all the human figures in 
the concluding group of the parables recorded 
by Matthew. It is that of a complimentary 
relationship. The parties here figure as 
wedding guests, as bridesmaids, and as the 
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trusted and honoured servants and agents of a 
great lord. It is not the call of duty, but of 
friendship, of intimacy, and of a confiding 
esteem, that has conferred upon them the 
positions they occupy, with the responsibilities 
these posts entail. While, too, the relationships 
and duties here depicted are natural enough, 
they are none of them such as come to men by 
birth, or by mere engagement in the pro- 
fessional or commercial pursuits of life. They 
are all indicative of favour, or affection, at the 
hands of an exalted, noble, or loving friend. 
And just because of this, they are most fittingly 
employed to set forth the privileges and momen- 
tous responsibilities implied in man’s acceptance 
of the divine grace. 

Our survey of the symbolism of the Matthean 
parables has shown us that an ascending grada- 
tion of their figures marks their sequence in 
this Gospel. While the emblems of the earliest 
parables are furnished by inanimate objects, 
the symbolism of the last is supplied by in- 
dividuals enjoying the pleasures, the honours, 
and the substantial rewards of life. But no 
less notable than this upward progression, are 
the marked distinctions characterizing the 
several groups, into which the development of 
the parabolic doctrine naturally divides them. 
Thus we have a group with emblems drawn 
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from inanimate objects, dealing with the good 
and bad; a second about growth, illustrated 
from the vegetable kingdom; a third about 
grace, with emblems drawn from the sphere 
of human fortune; a fourth about the divine 
claims, and a fifth about the responsibilities of 
grace, illustrated respectively by the dutiful and 
complimentary relationships of life. 

In order the more clearly to have these 
features of Matthew’s parabolic record brought 
before us, we have reserved the consideration 
of the Lucan parables, but must now deal with 
them. In doing so, we shall follow that 
parallel with the Matthean sequence, which we 
have found it possible to compose from the 
parables which Luke reports. As this parallel, 
however, entails quite another arrangement of 
these parables than that of their order in Luke’s 
Gospel, we can scarcely expect such distinct 
features here, as our study of the more historic 
Gospel has revealed. It will indeed be 
sufficiently satisfactory, if we find enough to 
confirm our parallel of these parables, with the 
logical arrangement, and grouping of those re- 
corded in Matthew’s Gospel. 

The Lost Coin is the one parable in Luke’s 
record in which the human soul is symbolized by 
a material object, and it is in these “lost and 
found” parables that we find the equivalent of 
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Matthew’s initial group. The parable of the 
Sower, also recorded by Luke, is the first alike 
in Mark and Matthew. But its parallel, this 
parable of the Lost Coin, besides occurring 
well on in Luke’s Gospel, an unimportant 
matter, is immediately preceded there by that 
of the Lost Sheep. The reference of the 
three ‘‘lost and found” parables to the several 
persons of the Trinity is not without its interest 
and expository value. And it may be, that a 
desire to give the Son’s work its natural place, 
before that of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Heavenly Father, can account for the pre- 
cedence given here to the living sheep over the 
inanimate coin, and the consequent departure 
of Luke from Matthew’s sequence in the matter 
of these respective types of symbols. It is 
from the animal world that the second emblem 
in these parables is drawn, but in the third 
parable, that of the Prodigal Son, we find 
Christ’s first figure taken from human life in 
the logical order of His parables. Luke’s 
record thus attains to this stage of illustration 
earlier than either those of Matthew or Mark, 
but gives us herein the most hopeful element 
introduced by our Lord into His early teach- 
ings regarding man’s natural state. 

There is what answers to that passive aspect, 
in which the various emblems of Matthew’s 
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initial group of parables are looked at, in the 
fact that the lost coin, sheep, and son figure in 
these Lucan parables as all deprived of what 
has given them their natural value. The coin 
has lost its currency, the sheep its needful care, 
and the prodigal son his place in the family 
and in his father’s house. 

Luke’s three parables on prayer, the means 
of spiritual growth, forming the natural parallel 
to Matthew’s group on that subject, introduce 
us to as many distressed members of the 
human race. There is the Midnight Borrower, 
in want of bread for a visitor; the Importunate 
Widow, whose unprotected state exposes her 
to the neglect and despite of an unjust judge; 
and the Penitent Publican, whose earnest prayer 
for mercy presents such a striking contrast to 
the smug complacency of the self-righteous 
Pharisee. While representatives of humanity, 
these characters all figure in undesirable réles, 
and remind us of life’s sad and unfortunate 
side. If not, like the emblems of the last 
group, themselves lost, they each have some- 
thing lacking which they need and wish to get. 
We note this, then, as a common feature in the 
symbolism of these three parables, and one 
which gives them a suitable place immediately 
before the Matthean group of parabolic finders. 

These finders are recipients of grace, and 
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Luke’s parallel parables here deal with the 
manifestations of its possession, and of its lack. 
The Good Samaritan and Two Debtors reveal 
more or less of grace in active operation, while 
Dives stands for the typically ungracious man. 
The relationship, in which the several person- 
ages of these parables stand to those they 
meet with, is distinctly a casual one, creating 
no more immediate duties than those of 
humanity and natural kindness. In this the 
figures here have their resemblance to those of 
Matthew’s third group. There are debtors 
here, as there was one there, and there are 
those whom fortune favours and gives chances 
to, just as it did in the cases of the treasure 
finder and pearl merchant. 

The distinctly dutifulrelationship of Matthew’s 
next group is also that of the equivalent 
parables of Luke’s Gospel. In the Farm 
Servant, and in the royal servants set to trade 
with their master’s Pounds, we have those 
whose duties are most obvious. The Barren 
Fig-Tree, too, has in its own fashion its duties, 
in the way of bearing the fruit for which it is 
kept and attended to, and although alone 
among the imagery of the later parables, in 
being drawn from a lower realm than the 
human one, has had more vogue and currency, 
as depicting the useless man’s cumbering of the 
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ground, than the more intelligent and exalted 
Tenants of its Matthean parallel. 

Just as with this fourth group, so with the 
fifth and last, a distinct feature, that of com- 
plimentary relationship, is common to the 
figures of Luke’s and Matthew’s parables. 
We have here, again, the guests bidden to a 
Great Supper, although all do not accept the 
gracious invitation; we have, too, a Steward 
so trusted that he is enabled to utilize his 
master’s wealth for the benefit of his own 
personal interests ; and a Rich Fool, a favourite 
of fortune at any rate, if he be not one of 
wisdom’s children. In all these cases, we have 
those so highly trusted and honoured, as to 
make it apparent, how fully the making or 
marring of their eternal fortunes is in their own 
hands. The divine goodness and grace at 
least have dealt benignly and most bountifully 
with them. 

In the case of these parables from Luke’s 
Gospel, affording as they do so fair a parallel 
to the Matthean sequence, we find enough of 
the same advancing symbolism to encourage 
that view of them which we have taken, and 
this in no respect more markedly than in those 
features distinguishing the several groups into 
which the developing doctrine here set forth 
most naturally divides them. 
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That development, as we have now traced 
it through the two advancing sets of symbolism 
presented in the Lucan and Matthean records, 
has brought us from the contemplation of its 
initial pictures of man’s soul, as abandoned soil, 
and a lost coin, to see this same immortal spirit 
represented by figures proclaiming it as the 
honoured associate and trusted vicegerent of 
the Deity. Nor could the course of this de- 
velopment, alike on its symbolical and spiritual 
sides, be at once more natural, reasonable, 
significant, and inspiring. Nature’s progressive 
advance through the mineral, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms up to man as its head, is 
here beautifully paralleled in that progress, 
which, starting from the rudimentary morality 
involved in the conscious distinction between 
right and wrong, passes through the appre- 
hensive longings of spiritual growth, appre- 
ciative reception of grace, and consequent 
recognition of Godward duty, to the supreme 
responsibilities and glorious rewards of the 
divine fellowship and service. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE 
PARABLES 


THAT common denominator, by which we have 
been guided in our study of the parabolic 
symbolism, sheds light on other aspects besides 
this of the parabolic record and its doctrine. 
The fact it bears witness to, of a subject 
common to all the Synoptic parables, the 
development of which is traced throughout 
their whole sequence, gives us a unifying 
element, its relation to which should prove 
the distinguishing feature of each single parable. 
The history we have been following in these 
parables of our Lord is that of man’s spiritual 
nature, from the point where it is only potential, 
or at most dormant, to that where it has attained 
its full development and glory, honoured with 
the fellowship, and entrusted with the authority 
of its Maker. 

We might well expect that this would have 
been seen all along, and have its reality and 
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importance kept before us, in the common 
designations, as well as in the popular exposi- 
tions, of the several parables. As a matter of 
fact, however, the case is very far from answer- 
ing to these legitimate expectations. Quite 
one-half of the Matthean parables, and a full 
third of the Lucan ones, are generally referred 
to by names, which distinctly withdraw our 
attention from the main and unifying point 
of their teaching. Our present purpose is to 
study this popular nomenclature, and to note 
its influence on parabolic exposition. 

At the very outset we are confronted with 
what warns us to be careful in our criticism. 
For our Lord’s first parable, although clearly 
picturing man’s spiritual state in the several 
soils therein described, and expounded in this 
sense by its divine Author, is referred to by 
Christ Himself as the parable of the Sower. 
It is one of two designated by name in the 
New Testament, the other being that of the 
Tares. There is this common to them both, 
that they were spoken at the very outset, and 
so prior to any development, of the parabolic 
teaching. Appearing thus, these parables 
might the more readily be named after the 
leading figure, or special word, which their 
several narratives present. 

It is, however, only the first of them to 
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which their Author Himself gives its name. 
And as it opens with the sower going forth to 
sow, so the other which immediately follows, 
opens with a man sowing good seed, and his 
enemy thereafter sowing tares in his field. 
Now it is these two sowers who make possible 
every element in the parabolic doctrine. But 
for the Sower of the good seed, and that enemy 
who sows the tares, the whole atmosphere and 
environment of man’s spiritual development 
would disappear. There is then a special 
fitness in Christ’s drawing attention, by the 
designation He applies to His first parable, and 
by the way in which He opens His statement 
of the second, to these the great opposing forces 
in that spiritual world to which all His parables 
relate, and the contrast between which is the 
special subject of their opening triad. 

These two initial parables are distinguished 
in having Christ as their first expositor ; and, 
in as far as relates to the former of them, the 
divinely authentic interpretation has been 
generally followed by all expositors since. And 
consequently this parable has as a rule been ex- 
pounded in relation to the several soils it sets 
before us. Thus Dr. Bruce says it is meant 
to teach that there are diverse classes of hearers, 
corresponding to the four sorts of ground; 
while Dr. Dods regards it as explaining why 
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the good seed fails so frequently to fructify, by 
showing that this depends upon the nature of 
the soil upon which it falls. 

The same good guidance has not been so 
generally followed in regard to our Lord’s inter- 
pretation of His second parable, that of the 
Tares. Christ distinctly says in His exposition 
of its imagery, ‘The field is the world,” but 
the perversity of expositors, even good ones, 
has led them to maintain that this field is the 
Church. The spirit of the Old Testament 
chronicler, whose whole view of his nation’s 
history is coloured by the ecclesiasticism of 
Jerusalem, lives in the view of this parable 
taken by Augustine, Luther, and Beza, not to 
mention others, and retained by several modern 
expositors. It was the exigencies of a desperate 
position that led the Donatists to maintain the 
other view, which, with his strong good sense, 
Dr. Dods has accepted. It is enough for us 
that we have its Author’s clear exposition in | 
favour of regarding this parable as having 
reference to those influences for good or evil 
which characterize the whole field of humanity, 
and thus have a wider range than any Church 
on earth, although the contrast between them 
is here set in that full light which the coming of 
the Son of Man has brought to bear upon the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness. 
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There is a premonition of the many ecclesi- 
astical controversies with which the interpreta- 
tion of this parable has become associated, in 
the fact that its original hearers have shown, 
by the designation which they gave it, how far 
the trying tares had got a foremost place in 
their minds. When, similarly affected, we 
substitute here an uncalled-for guidance on the 
treatment of heretics for the plain warning of 
the parable in regard to the evil influences 
affecting us all every day, we clearly miss the 
point of the parable. And we cannot say but 
that its ancient designation, by diverting atten- 
tion from the two sorts of seeds, has had its 
share in producing this result. 

But whether this be so or not, there can be 
no doubt that the Net of that third parable, 
whose immediate connexion with the initial 
two, others have recognized before us, has 
proved a snare for more than one excellent 
theologian. It is the spirit of a narrow-sighted 
ecclesiasticism that causes Dr. Trench here, as 
in the case of that tare-sown field, to see but 
the Church, where a much wider net, that of 
humanity itself, is clearly indicated. But why 
Dr. Bruce should tilt against the sane judg- 
ment and common sense of Grotius, in con- 
tending that the net is the kingdom, is not so 
easy to understand by those who have felt the 
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inspiration of his wide unconventional outlook 
and wise spiritual insight. For surely it is the 
deadening blight of the letter that, in the 
formula, “the kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
net,” is put forward, to eclipse the sunlight of 
Christ’s own expository reference to the end of 
the world. But here, again, one must not 
overlook the fact that this parable of the good 
and bad Fish has not yet got rid of its puzzling 
entanglement with the net. If owing its posi- 
tion in the Matthean record to its symbol, that 
of course must be the fish, but it is possible 
that its distinctly eschatological reference may 
account for its postponement here, till after 
parables with more relation to the course of 
man’s life on earth. 

The Matthean parables of growth have not, 
like those of the great distinction, caused any 
misapprehension of their meaning through their 
names. There has been but some slight differ- 
ence of terms, too, in their exposition. Thus, 
while the Mustard Seed for Dr. Trench is 
Christ, for Drs. Bruce and Dods it is the 
kingdom ; and while for the former the Leaven 
is the gospel, for the latter divines it is the 
Christian morality and spirit, affecting the 
world through personal influence. Mark’s 
parable of the Growing Corn has had its true 
place and value assigned it by Dr. Bruce, but 
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why Trench and he should severally put so 
much weight on the secrecy, and sourness, 
associated with the growth here depicted, as to 
designate the parable in view of these features, 
is not so easy to appreciate. The point of the 
parable is to portray the development of the 
kingdom in the individual, as the growth of the 
mustard does that of the visible Church, and 
the diffusive potency of the leaven that of 
the Christian spirit. Now Growing Corn as a 
name denoting the growth of good seed, seems 
best to meet all the needs of the case. 

We meet with misleading names again, in 
the next group of the Matthean parables, in the 
cases of those of the Hid Treasure, and the 
Pearl of Great Price. For it is the Treasure 
Finder, and the Pearl Merchant on whom we 
must fix our attention, to read aright the 
lessons taught us here. It is man’s finding 
and winning of the kingdom that is the subject 
of these parables, as it is these actions, rather 
than the value and nature of either the treasure 
or the pearl, which are here described. And 
in the latter of the two parables, the usual 
formula itself puts us on this the right interpre- 
tation, for it reads, ‘“‘the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a merchant, seeking 
goodly pearls.” 

The conventional designations have, how- 
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ever, led expositors to extract as much as 
possible from the little that is said about the 
thing found or sought for, to the neglect of 
what is plainly told us about the seeking. The 
mention of a field in the earlier parable again 
enables Dr. Trench to get a sight of the 
Church, although his conscience seems to 
trouble him lest this should prove to be the 
Bible. In every exposition of these parables, 
full justice and more is done to every glint of 
light shed upon the Treasure, and the Pearl. 
Fortunately there is no serious difference, if 
any, as to what these represent, the kingdom 
and its value, nor can these parables be ex- 
pounded at all, without some fair share of 
justice being done to the active agents who 
figure in them. But it shows how entirely 
apart from their place in the development of 
the parabolic doctrine they have been treated, 
to note that Dr. Dods says their purpose is to 
exhibit the incomparable value of the kingdom 
of heaven, and that Dr. Bruce sums up their 
meaning as the kingdom of God the summum 
donum, in both of which cases we see that it is 
the Treasure and the Pearl, rather than the 
Finder and the Merchant, that are most con- 
sidered. 

It is the light got from Matthew’s next 
parable, that most encourages us in the view 
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we take of these two. For here, in this 
parable of the Unmerciful Servant, or Unfor- 
giving Debtor, as Dr. Dods prefers to call it, 
we have a third parable on finding, here con- 
joined with again losing, which beautifully 
crowns and interprets the other two. It pro- 
claims grace to be the thing found, and in fur- 
nishing us with a condition of its retention, 
draws our attention to the conditions of its pro- 
cural too. That, in our judgment, is the main 
point of the preceding parables, explaining, as 
it does, the need for the purchase of a field, in 
connexion with an already discovered treasure. 

Now in view of this, it is distinctly interest- 
ing to note how these two sets of conditions, 
those of the getting, and of the keeping, are 
associated in the expositions given of this 
parable. Thus Dr. Bruce regards the implac- 
able spirit as not only justly forfeiting, but as 
precluded from any receipt of mercy; Dr. 
Trench says of the forgiven man, that in show- 
ing mercy he renounces no right, having 
pledged himself on asking and accepting grace 
to show it. And Dr. Dods finds this parable 
proclaiming in the plainest language, that the 
mere cancelling of our guilt does not save us, 
and that unless the forgiveness of God begets 
within us a truly gracious spirit, we cannot be 
owned as His children. 
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It is such expositions as these, showing how 
close is the connexion between what relates to 
the finding and the forfeiting of grace, which 
enable us to see how suitably this parable of 
the Unforgiving Debtor follows that of the 
Pearl Merchant, and to appreciate how much 
underlies that parting with all, required in 
order to the purchase of the treasure-field and 
of the pearl. But it would seem as if the con- 
nexion, between this, the last of the Galilean 
parables, and the two earlier finding ones, had 
escaped expository notice. 

The Matthean parables on the divine claims, 
or man’s duties towards God, are, like those on 
growth, in no way misleading, through their 
ordinary titles of the Labourers, the Two Sons, 
and the Husbandmen or Tenants. For it is in 
these several relationships that the human soul 
is at this point represented. And hence we 
prefer the Labourers as a title, to that of the 
Hours, given this parable by Dr. Bruce. 

The expository treatment of these parables 
attests our contention, that, with the finding 
group, we step from the sphere of morality and 
law into that of grace. Thus Dr. Bruce notes 
that it is the spirit of the service, rather than 
the amount of work done, that is held of ac- 
count in the payment of the labourers, in keep- 


ing with which Drs. Trench and Dods find the 
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parable directed against mercenary service, and 
the bargaining spirit, in man’s dealings with 
his Maker. Again, in the parable of the Two 
Sons, Dr. Bruce finds a rebuke of insincerity, 
and Dr. Trench one of a vain self-righteous 
profession, while Dr. Dods regards it as com- 
mending deeds not words, all alike thus empha- 
sizing its call to a hearty loyalty to God as 
man’s loving Father. And so, too, with the 
third parable of this group, for all three ex- 
positors regard the conduct of the husbandmen 
as representing man’s abuse of the divine trust. 
Trench says it sets forth the despite done to 
Jehovah by His favoured people; Bruce that 
it portrays the truculent ill-treatment of Jesus 
by the Jews; and Dods that it represents the 
selfish perversion of sacred duties and official 
dignity, on the part of men set to maintain and 
further God’s cause. 

The parables of the Wedding Feast and 
Robe, of the Ten Virgins, and of the Talents, 
which close the Matthean record, are all some- 
what misleading in regard to their titles. The 
Royal Wedding Guests and the Intruder, the 
Bridesmaids, and the Trading Servants, are 
designations which would better indicate their 
relation to the parabolic doctrine as a whole, 
for, as we have pointed out, it is the com- 
plimentary relationships which these terms 
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denote, with the duties they imply, which consti- 
tute the subject of their teaching. Dr. Trench 
passes censure on the Wedding Garment, asa 
faulty name, for the first of these parables, and 
himself calls it the Marriage of the King’s Son, 
although both names alike divert attention 
from the real point of the parable. We note 
with interest Dr. Trench’s observation that in 
these later parables the deity ever figures in 
a higher réle. He is thus in turn Employer, 
Father, Landlord, King, Bridegroom, and 
Supreme Lord, This is the only contribution 
to our own view of the parables which we have 
come across, and we hail it as adding a con- 
firmatory point which we had missed. 

Our modern expositors have not failed to do 
justice to the several notes of warning, in regard 
to the contempt and abuse of grace, the lack of 
vigilance, and the neglect of active Christian 
duty, which these solemn parables afford. 
Just as the word Virgins led Chrysostom and 
others strangely astray in their exposition of 
this parable in the early ages, so has the oil in 
this parable proved a stumbling-block to some 
modern expositors, and Dr. Bruce has rendered 
a good service in showing that it ought to be 
regarded as a symbol of the means of grace, 
rather than of grace itself. No less has the 
wedding robe given rise to various and conflict- 
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ing interpretations. Theophylact’s words “that 
the entrance to the wedding-feast being of grace 
is without scrutiny, but not so the life of those 
who have entered,” sheds most light on this 
matter, and shows such interpretations as faith, 
or charity, to be but partial expressions of what 
is better denoted as a gracious and righteous 
disposition, or a character worthy and recogni- 
zant of divine grace. Dr. Trench, true to his 
predilections, finds the Church here doubly 
symbolized, alike in the bride and in the guests 
of this wedding-feast. His comparison of the 
over-confidence of the bridesmaids, and the 
under-confidence of the unprofitable servant 
entrusted with the talent, has more to commend 
it, while Olshausen’s remark that ‘‘ while the 
children of darkness are cast into eternal fire, 
the children of light are cast into outer dark- 
ness,” serves to remind us that it is the duties 
and responsibilities of grace that are set before 
us in these last three parables. 

Turning now to the Lucan record, we find 
nothing to criticize in the designations of the 
lost and found parables. Complaint has been 
made that their main feature as a notable 
evangelic utterance would be more fitly denoted 
by the titles of the Good Shepherd, the Good 
Woman, and the Good Father. But such 
names, we can see, would be out of keeping 
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with the unity of the parabolic doctrine. 
Besides, in view of the divine standpoint from 
which they regard man’s natural condition, we 
prefer the names, Lost Coin, Lost Sheep, and 
Lost Son, even to those of the Strayed Sheep, 
and Prodigal Son, which have more relation to 
the human side of this subject. 

In regard to their exposition, we note that 
our modern divines seem to be at one, in 
identifying the elder brother of the Lost Son 
with the Pharisee, while Trench stands sug- 
gestively alone, in considering the woman of 
the Lost Coin as a symbol of the Church, with 
her candle representing the Bible. We have 
our doubts about this strange honour done to 
the Pharisee, in view of the father’s words, 
‘Son, thou art ever with me,” and since making 
acquaintance with Mr. G. O. Barnes’ suggestion 
of the Trinity being represented in the agency 
of the three-one parable, have been no less 
fascinated by the view that the woman re- 
presents the Spirit, than convinced that the 
Good Shepherd, and the Heavenly Father, are 
severally represented in the two companion 
parables. 

One is at a loss to understand why the 
prayer parables, of the Midnight Borrower, and 
the Importunate Widow, should have come to 
be so much better known as those of the Friend 
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at Midnight, or Selfish Neighbour, and of the 
Unjust Judge, as the latter two figures have at 
most but the impersonal significance of a frown- 
ing providence, and are invariably utilized 
expositorily on the score of their unlikeness 
to the Hearer and Answerer of Prayer. It is 
clearly the petitioners here, as also in the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican, whose 
conduct furnishes the lessons which these 
parables are intended to teach. Their clear 
reference severally to the individual believer, to 
the Church, God’s elect, and to outsiders in the 
persons of honest and hypocritical seekers of 
grace, is in strict keeping with the three parables 
of growth, to which they furnish the Lucan 
parallel. 

The parables of the Two Debtors, the Good 
Samaritan, and Dives and Lazarus, belonging 
to the typical rather than to the symbolical 
class of parabolic utterances, give us examples, 
rather than symbolic pictures, of the effects and 
fruits of grace, as also of the ungracious char- 
acter and its fate. They in fact translate into 
actual life and experience the figures of 
Matthew’s finding group of parables, revealing 
in the needs of a robbed and half-dead man, 
and of a leprous beggar, the real field in which 
a lasting treasure may be found, and exposing 
the disaster of neglecting such opportunities of 
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manifesting grace, and winning an immortal 
prize. Their titles are in no way misleading 
nor unsuitable to their teachings. 

The Lucan parables on the divine claims 
give us, in that of the Barren Fig-Tree, one, the 
title of which fully explains itself, and a pair 
by no means so satisfactorily designated. 
These are the parables of the Pounds, and of 
the Unprofitable Servants, or of Extra Service, 
as Dr. Bruce has better named it. The Farm 
Servant would perhaps best designate the 
latter, and the King’s Pedlars the former 
parable. For what is set forth in them is 
severally, the devotion of a hard-wrought but 
faithful attendant, and the duties of servants, 
who, with a very small capital, are set to trade by 
the master who becomes their king. The poor 
endowment in this case is clearly made with a 
view to testing the ability of his subjects, in order 
to their state employment, by the sovereign. 

Expositors generally have recognized in the 
Barren Fig-Tree, a symbol applicable alike to 
the Jews as a nation and to man’s personal 
disposition towards God, although some have 
contented themselves with expounding it in the 
former connexion. The resemblance which the 
parable of the Pounds bears, in some of its 
features, to historic incidents in the fortunes of 
the Herodian family, has led Trench here, as in 
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the former case, to deal mainly with its Jewish 
bearings, while Dr. Bruce has well turned to 
account its more helpful personal ones. 

The several names under which Drs. Trench 
and Bruce expound the parable of the Farm 
Servant, serve well to show how the parabolic 
nomenclature may affect parabolic exposition. 
Trench’s Unprofitable Servants is a parable 
describing, but not prescribing, duties which 
God might, but does not, exact of His servants. 
Bruce’s parable of Extra Service shows how 
in the household of a gracious lord, no duties 
are held irksome or exacting, because a loving 
devotion is the cardinal virtue of all its 
members. 

The story of the Rich Fool presents no less 
solemn a parable of judgment, than any of the 
final three in Matthew’s Gospel, and on it 
many an impressive sermon has been preached. 
Its teachings are obvious, its exposition easy, 
and its title suitable enough. That of the 
Great Supper represents no less forcibly the 
fate of those rejecting God’s grace, than the 
other does that of those serving Mammon. 
Even more to the point than its suggested 
name of the Excuses, or the title it generally 
bears, would be that of the Recusant and Ready 
Guests, for it is the indifference of the former 
that is its main feature, as it is through the 
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cheerful acceptance by the latter of a gracious 
host’s invitation that we have a sunny side put 
upon this dark parable of doom. 

In the name we give the parable of the 
Unjust Steward, may be discerned something 
like a lack of that very sagacity which this 
parable commends. For thus absurdly desig- 
nated, it has naturally given occasion for such 
misconceptions of its meaning, as found their 
extreme expression in the charges made against 
its attributed Christian teachings, by that philo- 
sophic but prejudiced apostate, the Emperor 
Julian. While Christ, by His use of the term 
unjust as descriptive of this steward, passes 
condemnation on his unscrupulous conduct, it is 
for his prudence and alertness that he is com- 
mended, as an example to be imitated by the 
servants of God. Clearly, then, the title of the 
Sagacious Steward would best suit this parable, 
and remove the ground for those misapprehen- 
sions to which its usual designation is fitted to 
give rise. 

Matthew and Luke have each his respective 
introductory formula for the parables recorded 
by them, while Mark uses one which approaches 
that of Matthew. That of Matthew is “ The 
kingdom of heaven is like (or likened) unto,” 
and that of Mark, ‘‘is as if,” while Luke begins, 
in more narrative fashion, with “A certain 
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man.” Four parables in Luke, one in Mark, 
and one in Matthew begin interrogatively ; and 
two in Matthew, the Sower, and the Husband- 
men, severally ‘“‘ Behold,” and “Hear,” while 
Mark in his report of the Sower parable begins 
with both these words. It is undoubtedly the 
general adoption of the first leading word after 
these formule to designate the several parables, 
that has occasioned the use of the misleading 
titles of which we have taken note, but it is 
the lack of a synthetic view of the parabolic 
doctrine that has hitherto prevented the adop- 
tion of a series of more helpful, because more 
consistent, names. 


THE PARABLES, DESIGNATED IN TERMS OF THEIR SYMBOL- 
ISM FOR THE HUMAN SOUL, INDIVIDUALLY OR COL- 
LECTIVELY. 

The Great Distinction. 


Soils, good and bad, Matt. xiii. Lost Coin, Luke xv. 
Seeds (Wheat and Tares), Lost Sheep, Cn a 

Matt. xiii. Lost Son, Fi ire 
Fish, good and bad, Matt. xiii. 


Growth and Prayer. 


Growing Corn, Mark iv. Midnight Borrower, Luke xi. 
Mustard Seed, Matt. xiii. Importunate Widow, |, xviii. 
Leaven, » 9 Pharisee and Publican, Luke 


XVlil. 
Grace and tts Conditions. 


Treasure Finder, Matt. xiii. Dives and Lazarus, Luke xvi. 
Pearl Merchant, » 3, Good Samaritan, 1 Xe 
Unforgiving Debtor, ,, xviii. Two Debtors, 4) Vbbk 
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The Divine Claims. 


Labourers, Matt. xx. King’s Pedlars (Pounds), Luke 

Two Sons, SEX KIXe 

Tenants (Euehanamen Matt. Farm Servant, Luke xvii. 
XX. Barren Fig-Tree, exile 


Judgment and Doom. 
Rebels, Royal Guests and Recusant and Ready Guests, 


Intruder, Matt. xxii. Luke xiv. 
Bridesmaids, Matt. xxv. Sagacious Steward, Luke xvi. 
Trading Servants (Talents), Rich Fool, ee Sat 


Matt. xxv. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LUCAN PARABLES 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LUCAN PARABLES 


ALL the findings of our series of studies on the 
sequence and synthetic doctrine of Christ’s 
parables have been based on the self-evident 
fact of Matthew giving in his Gospel the 
historical and logical order of those he records. 
But in addition to this, we have assumed that 
the parables recorded by Luke have been 
otherwise treated, and so are legitimately avail- 
able for such an arrangement as serves to 
reveal the parallel they are capable of forming 
with the Matthean sequence. 

It is desirable, however, in order to the 
establishment of our case in regard to the 
sequence and synthesis of Christ’s parables, 
that we give some distinct consideration to this 
matter of the Lucan parables and their scriptural 
arrangement. Indeed, in order to vindicate 
our assumption, it will be necessary to show (1) 
that Luke’s order of these parables is not that 
of their delivery, and (2) that there is nothing 
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against, if not indeed something to encourage, 
that arrangement of them, which affords a 
striking parallel to the sequence of those 
recorded in Matthew’s Gospel. 

If, as is now generally conceded, we may 
regard our present Mark as the earliest of the 
three Synoptic Gospels, and as a main source 
of what is related in the other two, we have 
here a clue to guide us, in comparing the use 
made of one element in their material, 
respectively by Matthew and by Luke. But 
we may also regard it as the scaffolding, rough 
sketch, or guiding outline of the work which 
they took in hand. And asa matter of fact, it 
is from the adherence to, or deviation from, the 
narrative given in Mark’s Gospel, that we are 
best able to appreciate the respective courses 
pursued in their Gospels by these two later 
Evangelists. 

And here at the outset we note that while 
Matthew embodies in his Gospel about one 
hundred and fifty verses more of Mark’s 
narrative than does Luke, this latter follows 
more closely the order of events as there 
recorded. Nor is this surprising, as the 
Jewish apostle had his own personal experience 
to aid him in this matter, while the Gentile 
evangelist, lacking this, would be the more 
dependent upon an earlier writer, dealing with 
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his facts, if received from Peter, practically at 
first hand. And, indeed, we might say that, 
apart from events the course of which is 
naturally determined, Luke seems wholly 
dependent upon Mark for such adherence to 
historical order as his Gospel affords. There 
is, then, on the very surface of his narrative a 
presumption against the strict adherence to 
factual sequence of the third evangelist, in his 
treatment of fresh matter. 

But now when leaving this general considera- 
tion, we turn to see how Luke deals with 
incidents recorded by him in common with 
Matthew, in regard to which Mark’s guidance 
is lacking, we find that Matthew has more 
probability on his side as regards their historical 
setting. Thus Christ’s sermon at Nazareth 
offers such a case. Luke introduces this at the 
very outset of Christ’s public ministry, while 
Matthew records this visit to the village of 
His upbringing as taking place after the 
delivery of Christ’s first series of parables. All 
the probabilities are in favour of the latter of 
these two versions of this incident. Indeed, it 
is generally recognized that Luke’s setting of 
the Nazareth sermon, as a frontispiece to his 
narrative of Christ’s ministry, has its motive in 
artistic considerations. 

As illustrative of the probabilities of the case 
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where Matthew breaks away from the narrative 
of Mark, we may take the raising of Jairus’ 
daughter, in his account of which Luke follows 
Mark. Matthew relates this as an after 
incident of the day upon which this apostle 
gave in his own house, according to Luke, a 
great feast in connexion with his acceptance of 
Christ’s call. Now Matthew's full account of 
Christ’s varied activities on that day strongly 
suggests that its events had that clear place 
in his mind, which the memorable character of 
the day for him might very well give them. 
Against this Luke’s “on one of these days” 
gives us no impression that his association of 
this event with the day of the voyage to Gadara, 
given at an earlier point in Matthew, is more 
worthy of acceptance. 

It is a leading feature of the third Gospel, 
that the links which bind its successive items 
together are of a thoughtful and suggestive, 
rather than, like Matthew’s, of an historical or 
logical, nature. Thus the paragraphs here, as 
they follow one another, often seem like com- 
ments on what has gone before, or as illus- 
trative of that just previously recorded. In- 
deed, the chapters of this Gospel often look 
like sermons, with the various incidents related, 
or subjects dealt with, as so many heads of the 
discourse. It is undoubtedly the special talent 
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of the literary artist which has most contributed 
to this result. But this faculty is not one which 
conduces so readily, as the more prosaic endow- 
ments of Matthew, to a close adherence to 
historic order. 

But the great outstanding feature of this 
third Gospel is to be found in those nine 
chapters (10-18) of didactic discourse, largely in 
parabolic form, which intervene between a close 
following of Mark’s narrative up to the de- 
parture from Galilee, and the resumption of 
this with the incident of the children brought to 
Jesus to be blest. In as far as the subject- 
matter of this part of Luke’s Gospel is in 
common with anything to be found in the other 
Gospels, this is very scrappy and piecemeal, 
and drawn indiscriminately alike from earlier 
and later portions of these records. Indeed, in 
the main, this quarter of the Gospel firmament 
presents to our gaze something like a Milky 
Way, densely crowded with clustering gems, 
radiant with evangelic truth and grace, but 
marshalled withal in somewhat bewildering 
fashion. Nothing is more obvious here than 
the lack of all attempt at anything like historic 
sequence. 

Now it is here that almost all the parables 
recorded by Luke are to be found, only two of 
the great Lucan parables being met with else- 
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where in this Gospel. It is then apparent that 
these parables of Luke’s Gospel are as much 
distinguished from those of Matthew’s narration, 
in their lack of historical presentation, as they 
are in respect of their generally gracious 
character and evangelic tone. We may then 
safely aver that there is no reason to regard 
Luke’s order of recording the parables which 
he has preserved for us, as that of their state- 
ment by Jesus. 

In view of this our conclusion, and the con- 
siderations which have led us to it, we cannot 
expect much guidance from Luke’s narrative in 
our efforts to discover some hints as to the real 
sequence of their delivery. We may indeed 
well regard the factual sequence of the Matthean 
parables, and the light this throws on the 
development and synthesis of the parabolic 
teaching, as the most helpful guidance we can 
have in the matter, and so be content if we find 
encouragement in Luke’s presentation of the 
parables he records, to confirm in any measure 
that arrangement of them which this demands. 

The two specially Lucan parables, outside of 
the nine chapters in which all the others are to 
be found, are the first and the last, those of the 
Two Debtors, and of the Pounds, which latter, 
but for Luke’s report, in common with Matthew, 
of the parable of the Husbandmen, would be 
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the last, as the Two Debtors is the first in his 
Gospel. The former of these two parables we 
have found good reason to regard as one deal- 
ing with the conditions of grace, and as such a 
fit parallel to that of the Unforgiving Debtor of 
Matthew’s Gospel. This latter in the Matthean 
record is given as Christ’s last parable in Galilee, 
coming thus somewhat after the Sower group 
of parables. Luke, on the other hand, sets the 
Two Debtors before the parable of the Sower, 
which he also relates. Now, although regarding 
this parable as more likely to have been delivered 
at a later point than that which Luke gives it, 
we can see that in it which might affect this 
evangelist in giving it the foremost place it 
occupies in his Gospel. For, apart from the 
consideration that for this gracious gospeller it 
has special attraction, as setting forth the whole 
scope of grace, and so no less suitable a frontis- 
piece to his record of the parables than is the 
Nazareth discourse to his narrative of Christ’s 
life and work, it has its own distinct echo of 
that view of man’s natural condition which we 
find in the parable of the Sower. There, in 
the varied soils, we saw a moral differentiation 
of those outside Christ’s kingdom, and here we 
are taught that while all men by nature are 
debtors to God, there are notable differences in 
their individual indebtedness. This parable, 
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then, has an aspect which relates it very closely 
to the first parable alike of Mark and Matthew. 

But we discover the most fitting parallel to 
that initial Good and Bad group of Matthean 
parables, setting forth Christ’s teachings on the 
great distinction, in the Lost and Found 
parables of Luke. These we find quite in the 
heart of the nine chapters of this evangelist’s 
special but desultorily arranged matter. The 
only clue afforded us here as to the time of their 
delivery is to be found in the introductory 
reference to the charge against Jesus which is 
mentioned as prompting their utterance, ‘‘ This 
man receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.” 
This would seem to connect the delivery of 
these parables with the feast in Matthew’s 
house, which is the occasion given in his Gospel 
for this remark. And in that case their delivery 
would be at a time very appropriate to their 
rudimentary teaching. 

The parable of the Midnight Borrower is 
the first recorded of Luke’s three parables on 
prayer, appearing as it does in the eleventh 
chapter of his Gospel. It occurs there immedi- 
ately after the account of Christ teaching His 
disciples the Lord’s Prayer, in answer to their 
request for guidance in this matter. As the 
Lord’s Prayer in Matthew’s Gospel forms part 
of the Sermon on the Mount, we have this to 
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encourage us in relegating the delivery of 
Christ’s first parable on prayer to the days of 
His Galilean ministry, quite a suitable time and 
place for it as a parallel to the Matthean 
parables on growth. 

The other two parables on prayer are found 
at the very end of the nine distinctively Lucan 
chapters, and immediately before that incident 
of the children being brought to Jesus, with 
which Luke again joins Mark and Matthew in 
their narratives of Christ’s ministry. These 
parables are thus placed prior to those later 
teachings of Christ in this and other forms, 
associated with the experiences in Jerusalem 
which preceded His passion. Prayer as an 
essential element in the development of the 
spiritual life, alike in early and late stages, may 
well have had its inculcations in parabolic form, 
both in Galilee, and thoughout the itinerary 
portion of our Lord’s ministry, which began 
with His departure from it. 

The parables of the Two Debtors and of the 
Good Samaritan, which, as treating of grace, 
we have paralleled with Matthew’s finding 
group, although reported separately in the 
seventh and tenth chapters of Luke’s Gospel, 
are both immediately preceded by references to 
incidents recorded in Matthew’s eleventh 
chapter. The narrative of the Magdalene’s 
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appearance in Simon’s house, with which the 
former parable is bound up, follows here Christ’s 
allegory of the Market-children, which in 
Matthew’s report of it, as in Luke’s too, is 
wound up by a comparison of the Baptist’s 
austerity with the geniality of Christ. Luke's 
artistic taste here leads him to illustrate and show 
the real character of this distinctive feature 
of our Lord, by setting before us the scene at 
Simon’s feast, with the parable it gave occasion 
for. A paragraph, further on in Matthew’s 
eleventh chapter, reports Christ’s exclamation, 
‘‘T thank thee, Father, that thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes,” and this it is which 
immediately precedes the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in Luke’s tenth chapter. We may 
then regard the season of these Galilean 
utterances, as the most likely one for the 
delivery of the above two parables. And this 
well fits in with their logical position. 

The other parable of this group, that of 
Dives and Lazarus, is found some chapters 
later on in Luke. Its immediately succeeding 
context, relating to occasions of stumbling, 
occurs in Matthew shortly before his mention 
of Christ’s departure from Galilee, while his 
own last reported parable of the group we are 
dealing with, the Unforgiving Debtor, appears 
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in his Gospel at the same point. It is distinctly 
interesting to notice that besides being both 
alike in their separation from the other par- 
ables of the group they belong to, these parables 
are also alike in having a notably judicial 
aspect, Dives and the Unforgiving Debtor 
being both pictured as incurring doom. Here 
again in this case we find a distinct fitness of 
their teachings for the time they seemingly 
belong to. 

The Barren Fig-Tree has its place in Luke’s 
Gospel between two incidents, recorded like 
this parable only by the third Evangelist. 
These present to us our Lord’s rebuke of senti- 
ments excited by some recent calamities, and 
His cure of a bent woman in the synagogue. 
This special Lucan matter follows the contrast 
drawn by Christ between man’s weather wisdom 
and his lack of spiritual foresight or concern, 
while it is followed by the parables of the 
Mustard Seed and Leaven. These indications 
of its place in the Saviour’s ministry would 
oblige us to regard it as spoken in Galilee, 
previous to the transfiguration, and so prior to 
those Matthean parables to which with others 
it offers a parallel. But against this there may 
be set the fact that, immediately after the 
paragraphs we have referred to, Luke speaks of 
Christ going on His way through cities and 
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villages teaching, and journeying on to Jeru- 
salem. It is just to this period of itinerary 
teaching that logical considerations would lead 
us to refer it, and with all the literary facts 
before us, we think that these considerations 
may well turn the scale in favour of the more 
suitable place and time for its delivery. 

We are encouraged to regard this as the 
true view of the case by the like circumstances 
of the Farm Servant, another parable of the 
same group. Although found in a later 
chapter of Luke, its setting also connects it 
immediately with words of Jesus reported by 
Matthew as spoken in Galilee. But here 
again, on the other hand, we have a distinct 
statement of Christ being on the way to Jeru- 
salem, in the verse which immediately succeeds 
this parable, and have little doubt that this is 
the correct guide to its true and suitable place 
in the Gospel narrative. 

The parable of the Pounds is, as has been 
mentioned, one of two introduced by Luke 
into those portions of his Gospel in which he 
clearly follows the course of the Marcan 
narrative. It is related here as spoken in 
Jericho in connexion with Christ’s visit to 
Zaccheus. This incident, which Luke alone 
reports, immediately succeeds his account of 
Christ’s granting restoration of sight to Barti- 
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mzeus, recorded by Matthew as taking place 
after our Lord had left Jericho for Jerusalem. 
As it is just after His entry into the Holy City, 
that Matthew represents Christ delivering 
those parables on the divine claims, whose 
parallel we find in the three we have now 
been considering, we judge this parable of the 
Pounds to be quite in its right place here. 

In regard to the parable of the Rich Fool, 
which, as depicting the doom of neglected duty, 
has clearly its logical place alongside our Lord’s 
last parables, all we can say of its position in 
Luke is, that it appears among the most 
variously connected matter to be found in all 
this Gospel. For if we have here (in chap. 
12) many echoes of the Sermon on the Mount, 
we have also those of the most solemn teach- 
ings of the passion week, in Christ’s injunctions 
to vigilance and His parabolic contrast between 
the faithful and the unfaithful servants. 

The Lucan parable of the Great Supper has 
so much in common with that of the Wedding 
Feast of Matthew’s record, that one may be 
pardoned for finding in that alone, enough to 
warrant our view of the two as parallel. At 
the same time that notable presentation of the 
divine grace which it affords, may well have 
led Luke to give it the setting of Christ’s 
popular days in Galilee which he has done. 
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But here again we have not only that mention 
of the journey to Jerusalem before it, in these 
nine chaotic chapters, but also that of Christ’s 
words of lament over Jerusalem at sight of the 
doomed city, to encourage our assignation of 
it to a later and more appropriate period. 

The parable of the Sagacious Steward im- 
mediately follows in Luke’s Gospel the “lost 
and found ” triad, with its suggestiveness of the 
Galilean ministry and its surroundings. It is 
immediately followed by that of Dives and 
Lazarus, the few intervening verses being 
made up of some sentences from the Sermon 
on the Mount. While this parable, by which 
it is followed, brings us in its sequence into 
the atmosphere of Christ’s closing addresses, 
the immediate setting of the Sagacious Steward 
has clearly its nearer connexion here with His 
earlier teaching. But the arrangement in this 
case is one characteristic generally of the third 
Evangelist, who ever seeks to temper Christ’s 
severe teachings by His gracious ones. Thus 
the parable of the Rich Fool is succeeded by 
our Lord’s comforting counsel against temporal 
anxiety, the solemn truths appended to that of 
the Great Supper are followed by the Lost 
and Found parables, and the grave lessons of 
the Sagacious Steward, Dives and Lazarus, 
and Christ’s predictive warnings, precede the 
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gracious parables of the Importunate Widow, 
and Penitent Publican. 

We may then, while recognizing that the 
very nature of our present task renders definite 
results impossible, consider that such guiding 
hints as their settings afford, give us some 
fair encouragement to regard the Lucan 
parables as alike logically and _ historically 
furnishing us with a parallel to the Matthean 
sequence. And we may add that it is those 
parables in Luke, the logical position of which 
is most obvious, that give us least indication 
as to their real place in the story of Christ’s 
evangelic and saving ministry. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE MINOR PARABLES, THE METAPHORS 
AND SIMILES OF THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS 


Our studies in the synthesis of the parabolic 
teaching have but kept in view those fifteen 
parables which constitute the Matthean se- 
quence, with the fifteen in Luke, which form a 
parallel with them. These compose, as it were, 
the planetary system in that bright galaxy of 
metaphoric illustrations which bejewels the 
gospel firmament. At the outset of our in- 
vestigations it was noted, that the thirty we 
have dealt with are those generally treated of 
as our Lord’s parables, in the leading modern 
works on this subject. Still every writer does 
not include them all in his exposition of the 
parables. Thus the Rich Fool is not dealt with 
by Dr. Bruce, while Dr. Dods takes no note 
of these four, the Growing Corn, the Mid- 
night Borrower, the Farm Servant, and the 
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On the other hand, Dr. Bruce in his Parabolic 
Teaching, expounds three or four parables, out- 
side the thirty of which we have taken account. 
To each of three he devotes a whole chapter, 
the Children in the Marketplace, the Children 
of the Bridechamber, and the Unfaithful Upper 
Servant. As the two latter occur each in 
combination with further teaching, relating in 
like form to the same point, they may both be 
regarded as triple parables, and Dr. Bruce has 
so expounded them. The first has as its ap- 
pendages, teachings illustrated by the symbols 
of the patch, and the new wine, while the 
appended teachings of the second are associated 
with the figures of servants awaiting their 
Master’s return, and a householder prepared 
against the thief. Christ’s recommendation of 
the lowest Seats at feasts is also, by way of 
introductory parallel to that of the Publican and 
Pharisee, expounded as a parable in this work, 
while its author treats shortly as parable-germs, 
the Two Builders, the Watchful Porter, the 
Dutiful Physician, and the Rejected Corner- 
stone. In alist of the parables attached toa 
recently published Bible, we find there included, 
the figures of the lamp and its stand, the tower- 
building and warring king, and the sheep and 
goats, and thus discover how wide is the notion 
which some Bible students entertain, in regard 
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to the parabolic form of divine utterance and 
teaching. 

We can well appreciate the difficulties of ex- 
positors in deciding as to what are and what 
are not parables, meaning by that parables of 
the first rank. The word parable is applied in 
the Gospels to other teachings of our Lord 
besides those which we are accustomed to 
designate in this way. The use by the Jews of 
the same word as an equivalent alike for proverb 
and parable, doubtless serves to explain this, 
and there are clear cases in which the so-called 
parable is really a proverb. Still there are also 
cases where this is not quite apparent, and this 
fact would seem to account for the appearance 
of some of the extra parables dealt with by 
Dr. Bruce, three of which are thus denominated 
in Luke’s Gospel. 

There are in all seven cases, apart from the 
recognized parables, where, in the Gospels, we 
find the word “parable” applied to teachings of 
our Lord. In the only instance where the three 
Synoptists agree in this, the word is used by 
Christ Himself in the records of Matthew and 
Mark, while Luke uses this word in relating 
the incident. The case is that in which Christ 
utilized the budding of the Fig-Tree, with its 
promise of the summer, as a type of signs which 
should herald the destruction of Jerusalem. 
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This was for His apostles the parable which 
the Fig-Tree had to teach, and in its limited 
reference to their personal guidance, we see 
that which marks it off from the more general 
teachings of the parabolic sequence. Both 
Matthew and Mark relate, that Christ’s state- 
ment about the Things that Defile—not that 
which entereth into the mouth, but that which 
proceedeth out of it—perplexed His disciples, 
and that they took occasion to ask an explana- 
tion of “the parable.” This term is in all 
likelihood used here in regard to a lesson, 
which, while clear to us, had its confessed 
obscurity for the disciples. Mark introduces 
Christ’s illustrations of the Divided Kingdom, 
and strong man’s house, by saying that He 
here spake in parables. But clearly in this case 
the word is used in its sense of a proverb. 
The other instances of its use in the Gospels 
all occur in Luke, and it is no less obviously in 
the proverbial sense, that this evangelist applies 
it to Christ’s illustration of the Blind Leading 
the Blind, and His reference to the folly of 
Patching old cloth with new, or of putting new 
wine into old skins. This is made the more 
obvious in the case of these latter references, as 
they form but appendices to the more distinctly 
parabolic illustration of the bridegroom’s party 
(Children of the Bridechamber), not here desig- 
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nated parable, but, with its accompanying 
illustrations, expounded by Dr. Bruce as such. 

Christ's gracious counsel about choosing 
Seats at Feasts, in the course of His table-talk 
as the Sabbath guest of a ruler of the Pharisees, 
has alike in view of its expanded form, and the 
more than merely moral lesson which it incul- 
cates, more claim to the designation given it 
than these others, although it is but a minor 
parable. It lies at least on the boundary line 
between the proverb and the evangelic parable, 
and has been so dealt with by Dr. Bruce. 
But Christ’s teaching associated rather con- 
fusedly with a Faithful Steward, and Faithful 
and Unfaithful Servants, in connexion with 
which Peter asked the pertinent question, 
“Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or 
unto all?” is of all the minor parables in Luke 
that most entitled to the name. Peter’s in- 
quiry, indeed, indicates the one limitation 
which excludes it from a place among the 
thirty. For its apparent reference is to de- 
generate ministers of the kingdom, and the 
manner in which Peter’s question is dealt with, 
gives every encouragement to this view of it. 
It is a parable for the apostles to begin with, 
and after them for those of some authority and 
eminence in the Church. 

But in view of the varied character of even 
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these seven Gospel-named parables, it is clearly 
desirable that we should have some criterion 
by which to distinguish between the really 
essential and important parables, and the sub- 
ordinate elements in the parabolic utterances of 
our Lord. We have already noted and discussed 
the subject common to the thirty parables 
which have formed the basis of our investiga- 
tions in regard to the parabolic doctrine. That 
we have seen to be the soul of man. And we 
may now add that in this common subject of 
these thirty parables, there is that which marks 
them off from almost all the lesser parables and 
metaphoric teachings of Jesus. It is the special 
feature of the parallel sequence of parables 
which has occupied our attention, that they all, 
and practically alone, deal with man’s spiritual 
nature and career in its fullest scope. 

It is, on the other hand, an equally distinctive 
mark of the Johannine parables or allegories, 
that their common subject is the nature, person, 
functions, and relationships of Christ. It is 
His work and person they set before us, just as 
the Synoptic parables depict for us the natural 
state and development of man’s immortal soul. 
Now with a very few exceptions, the lesser 
parables, the metaphors, and the similes of the 
Synoptic Gospels are outside of both these 
categories. The one metaphor found in the 
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Synoptists which answers to the Johannine type 
of parable is that of the Physician, whose aid 
the sick need but not the whole, although in 
the Sower, the Shepherd, the Landlord’s Son, 
and the Bridegroom of the greater parables, we 
find subordinate figures of this reference. 

The parable of the Watchful Porter, reported 
by Mark alone, which has more of the true 
parable character about it than any other out- 
side our thirty, and that of the Faithful and 
Unfaithful Servants, reported by Matthew and 
Luke, and to which we have already referred, 
are the only other parables in any way fitted 
for inclusion among those relating to general 
features of man’s spiritual nature. The former 
seems to combine the lessons ‘of diligence and 
vigilance, taught separately in the Matthean 
parables of the Talents, and the Ten Virgins, 
and may be regarded as Mark’s equivalent for 
them. The parable of the Faithful and Un- 
faithful Servants treats also of vigilance, here 
associated with fidelity, but this, as we have 
seen, with a limited reference. 

With these exceptions we may safely say 
that no minor parables or metaphors in the 
Synoptic records can at all be associated with 
the great parables which give us the story of 
man’s spiritual career. Many of them deal 
with some feature or aspect of this matter, but 
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invariably with a limitation of their reference, 
which at once removes them from the main 
stream of Christ’s parabolic teaching. Thus 
that little triad, setting forth the fresh joyous 
spirit of Christ’s followers, in connexion with 
the figures of a bridal party, a patch on an old 
garment, and new wine in old skins, has a very 
obvious reference to those associated with our 
Lord, during the time of His earthly ministry, 
although not without its lessons for all time, in 
regard to a notable feature of the Christian 
faith, The conduct of the Children in the 
Marketplace is distinctly applied by Christ to 
those contemporaries of His, whom neither He 
nor the Baptist could please. The figures of 
the Divided Kingdom, and of the Strong Man 
whose house is threatened by robbers, descrip- 
tive as they are of Satan’s discomfiture at the 
hands of our Lord, were made use of to show 
the absurdity of the Pharisaic charge that 
Christ was inspired by Beelzebub. And the 
figure of the blossoming Fig-Tree was drawn 
attention to as significant of omens, which, for 
His disciples’ guidance, should precede the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

But while clearly outside of the more general 
and important parabolic doctrine, Christ’s meta- 
phoric teaching, as distinct from or subordinate 
to that, is when attentively studied, not without 
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its own striking and suggestive features. Thus 
the fact that of the sixty metaphoric figures to 
be found throughout the Synoptic Gospels, 
two-thirds occur in Matthew’s record previous 
to the chapter which contains Christ’s first 
reported parables, would seem to indicate a 
development from their frequent use in Christ’s 
discourse to a preference for the more elaborate 
parable. For with the more frequent appear- 
ance of the parable in Matthew’s later pages, 
the lesser metaphoric figures almost wholly 
disappear. 

Then another striking feature is, that while 
the parables of Luke’s Gospel are with very 
few exceptions not those of Matthew’s, there 
are only four of the subordinate metaphors 
found in Matthew which are not in Luke, these 
being the Pearls before swine, Wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, Gnat-strainers, and Sheep and 
Goats. And, on the other hand, there are only 
four teachings in this form to be found in Luke, 
which are not in Matthew, these being the 
Ploughman looking back, the Servants await- 
ing their master, the Tower builder, and the 
Warring king. Luke alone records that pro- 
verb-like “ parable” about the Seats at feasts, 
while omitting that reported by Mark and 
Matthew about true defilement, of heart and 
mouth. 
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In regard to the literary form in which these 
threescore figures appear, we discover on 
analysis, that seventeen are similes in which 
the comparison or resemblance is stated, thirty- 
two are metaphors in which resemblance or 
identification is implied or assumed, and eleven 
have claims to be considered allegories if not 
parables, on the score of the resemblance 
for which the figures stand being only sug- 
gested. 

Some two dozen of these figurative teachings 
are distinctly proverbial in character, basing 
the lesson taught in itself, or at least through 
the metaphor employed, on an _ obviously 
natural law, reasonable principle, or sagacious 
maxim. These appeals to necessities of 
thought or action are most pointed in their 
lessons, and very variously derived in their 
illustrations. Thus inanimate nature is made 
to preach through the good and bad fruit of 
wholesome and poisonous plants, through 
weather portents, and the heralds of approach- 
ing summer, as well as through the savour of 
salt, and the fermentation of wine. Man’s 
own body has its lessons for him in the danger 
of retaining a diseased limb, and the drawbacks 
of darkened or distorted vision, as also in 
the sick man’s need of the physician. The 
impossibility of serving two opposing masters, 
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of building securely on sand, of passing a tall 
or laden camel through a low or narrow arch- 
way, or of abstracting a mote from another's 
eye while a chip is in one’s own, are all 
employed to enforce spiritual truths. So too 
are the absurdities of putting pearls before 
swine, a lamp under a bushel, new wine in old 
skins, or a patch of new cloth on a fusty robe. 
No less unfitting things are set before us in the 
ploughman with his back to the plough, the 
unarmed thief attacking the defended house, or 
the householder leaving it open to him, the 
king building a tower or engaging in war with- 
out counting the cost or considering his 
resources, or the divided kingdom hoping long 
to stand. That men have more value than 
sheep, that prophets are least thought of at 
home, that man’s true defilement is from within, 
and that even in festive gatherings he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted, are also 
proverbial teachings given more or less in 
metaphoric guise. 

Those metaphors which come nearest to the 
parables in their teaching, depict, under most 
suggestive emblems, varied aspects and functions 
of the Christian life. The first we come across, 
after that of the implied subjects of the 
kingdom which Christ began by proclaiming, is 
found in the phrase ‘fishers of men,” so aptly 
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applied to those whom He called from their 
nets to be the apostles of His saving mission to 
mankind. The Sermon on the Mount furnishes 
us with a pair in the designations ‘‘salt of the 
earth,” and ‘lights of the world,” in connexion 
with which Christ calls on His disciples to be 
savoury, and to let their light shine. As 
travellers in the narrow way, yoke-fellows and 
cross-bearers with their Lord, stewards of a 
rich treasury, heirs of heavenly wealth, learners 
under a great teacher, reapers in the spiritual 
harvest field, clavigers of Christ’s kingdom, 
His near relatives and God’s children, we have 
a rich quarry of titles for stimulating thought, 
in regard to the duties, responsibilities, and 
rewards of Christ’s service. Its joy is set forth 
in the figure of a bridal party, its risks in that 
of lambs amid wolves, its call for vigilance in 
those of the watchful porter, and servants 
awaiting their master, and withal its very 
serious nature in that of sharers of Christ’s 
own cup. 

Another class of metaphors adds to the 
emblems in which the parabolic teaching sets 
forth the great distinction of the right and 
wrong, the good and bad. ‘These are presented 
in such contrasts as that of the broad and 
narrow ways, the wise and foolish builders, the 
good and corrupt trees, man’s two possible 
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masters, the single and evil-eyed, the passing 
possessions of earth and the saint’s enduring 
heritage in heaven, and in sheep and goats as 
emblematic of the final separation of the good 
and evil. 

Not a few forcible figures relating to the 
opposers of Christ’s work in His own day, and 
no less applicable to many since, are found 
among the Gospel metaphors. Than the 
Pharisaic leaven of hypocrisy, nothing more 
aroused our Lord’s righteous indignation, and 
it is against such deceivers that terms like 
these are used, ‘‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
‘“‘a temple den of robbers,” “strainers at gnats 
and gulpers of camels,” ‘“‘weeds” (unplanted 
growths), “blind leaders of the blind,” and 
‘‘ whited sepulchres.” 

A significant series of metaphors is that 
which relates to, and depicts the course of 
possible degeneracy and apostasy in Christ’s 
disciples. There is the risk for all converts 
of the dispossessed demon’s return. There 
is the perilous looking back of him who has 
put his hand to the plough. There is the 
no less dangerous concealment of the light, lit 
for illumination. There is the injurious limb 
which may require amputation. There are the 
temptations for trusted servants, in the master’s 
absence, to become careless, unfaithful, and 
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riotous with the drunken. And there is the 
worthless salt that has lost its savour. 

But if these natural figures are utilized for 
the disciple’s warning, he is not left without 
his inspiration and his comfort from the realm 
of nature too. While man’s natural hunger is 
utilized to remind him of the soul hunger he 
should have for righteousness, his parental 
affections and the kindnesses they. prompt to 
are made use of to encourage his faith in the 
Fatherly love and goodness of God, and in the 
daily expectation of receiving good things 
from Him. The birds of the air and the 
flowers of the field are pointed to, that man 
may learn from their case to trust his Maker for 
needful food and raiment. He is reminded 
that no sparrow falls to the ground overlooked 
by God, and that the very hairs of his head are 
numbered by Him who numbereth the stars. 

But there is a side of this teaching from 
nature profoundly pathetic, because set to 
remind us of the saving work for man, of 
nature’s Lord and Divine Expositor. Every 
bird’s nest and fox covert has its reminder of 
Him who for man’s sake had not where to lay 
His head, while the hen with her chickens 
about her has her tale to tell us of His protect- 
ing love. And in the bread and wine which 
nature’s harvests bring us, we may see the 
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divinely appointed memorials of His broken 
body and shed blood, and thus be feelingly 
reminded by the very staff of life, that man 
doth not live by bread alone. 

The Synoptic metaphors and similes are 
thus seen to be capable of division into quite a 
few distinctly marked classes, subordinate to 
and serving to set forth the details of that 
divine service, to which so many of the greater 
parables more generally refer. And when so 
regarded, we recognize the helpful relation 
which their subordinate lessons bear to the 
more general parabolic teaching. Nor can we 
overlook the fact, as significant of the value of 
these metaphors, that it is under the emblem 
of the kingdom of God, that these Synoptic 
Gospellers depict Christ as setting forth the 
great boon He came to bestow, the summum 
bonum of all possible desire. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PARABLES 


THERE is in the parabolic teachings of Christ a 
large element of eschatology, of suggestion if 
not of absolute information in regard to the 
ultimate things as far as man’s present outlook 
goes. These last things in themselves are 
such as man with his finite faculties can only 
conceive of in parabolic fashion. For here, as 
in metaphysics, thinking can only be carried 
on ina terminology the basis of which is the 
phenomenal and concrete. There isa tendency 
in some quarters to circumscribe that infinite 
future which forms the horizon of the gospel 
revelation and of faith’s utmost gaze, but we 
see no gain in seeking to bound with the name 
zeonial what is practically man’s eternal out- 
look. For man there is clearly an impassable 
barrier, beyond which he cannot follow the 
course even of imperishable things. And up 
to that point not a few of our Lord’s parables 
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This they naturally do, because dealing with 
the permanent elements of man’s being, and 
having as their scope the full range of his 
spiritual development. These parables are per- 
meated with the atmosphere of the infinite, and 
their simple language palpitates with the thrill 
of the omniscience concealed behind their veil. 
They indicate the potential infinitudes of man, 
and no less the determinations of the deity. 
They awe us with their remorseless distinctions. 
They affect us to tears with their tender pre- 
sentation of the heavenly grace. They encour- 
age within us the most aspiring hopes, and 
again dismay us as they set forth the responsi- 
bilities of the divine sonship and service. 

Their eschatology has its general and par- 
ticular aspects. Thus all evil ends as regards 
its active manifestations, and possible effect on 
the course of what is good. While, too, the 
outcome of evil condemns and kills its own 
cause, the rewards of well-doing are such as 
help forward the interests of God’s kingdom. 
But each form of evil has its own appropriate 
consequence, and every sort of divine service 
its suitable acknowledgment. Righteousness 
and a hearty acceptance of grace are seen at 
once to be natural and reasonable, while any 
refusal of these good gifts of God can only be 
portrayed as irrational and outrageous. 
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That synthetic view of the parabolic teach- 
ing, which our study of the parables has re- 
vealed, gives us distinct help in our appreciation 
of this eschatology, enabling us, as it does, to 
set its several elements in their proper light. 
Weare by its aid put in the position to judge 
how the denouement of the individual story 
affects this parabolic history as a whole. A 
review of the parables in regard to their several 
results should fit us the better to focus their 
full disclosures on the subject of man’s spiritual 
career, and bring to a juster conclusion our 
examination of the parabolic record of the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

It is no mere world-end with which our 
present study deals, but rather the working out 
and essential issues of moral principles and 
eternally operative laws. For the realm of this 
parabolic doctrine reaches beyond space and 
time. It is that of God’s kingdom, the life of 
which is righteousness, and the atmosphere 
and light of which are the holy love and the 
gladdening approval of man’s Heavenly Father. 
If, as at times here represented in its conflict 
with the kingdom of darkness, and in travail 
towards fruition, the thing that ought to be is 
not always that which obtains, still it ever 
figures as that which yet must be. For the 
good in these parables is ever the living and 
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the lasting, while the evil is the evanescent 
thing that withereth away. 

The parables which deal with man’s natural 
condition represent this under the categories 
of use and possession. Man belongs of right 
to his Maker, whose beneficent purposes he 
has been formed to serve. But the Lucan 
parables reveal man as lost to God, while 
Matthew’s opening ones represent him as 
largely lost to his destined use. The Sower’s 
advent, which ought to make the wilderness 
rejoice and blossom, finds it turned from any 
fitness to receive a blessing, through the seed 
which he scatters upon it, into baser uses, and 
a premature and unpromising luxuriance. 
There is a general perversion here of the 
purpose for which good soil exists. And this 
perversion proves a bar to the fertility which 
as a tilled field it might have had. The good 
prepared ground receives the seed and enriches 
its owner with a plenteous harvest. But the 
trodden land remains a road, its thinness of 
soil keeps the rocky part unproductive, and 
that weedy corner has, with its showy, useless 
crop, precluded itself from sharing in the fruit- 
fulness of the field it borders. That which 
might have been “finely touched unto fine 
issues” has, through failure to realize its grand 
possibilities, become ‘a common stone for 
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better souls to break their hearts upon.” This 
is the sad end of the matter here, that man’s 
failure to take advantage of God’s fortune for 
him at the flood, “binds the whole voyage of 
his life in shallows.” The parable is not with- 
out its suggestiveness as to the meaner uses to 
which the human soil when lost to its divine 
purpose may be turned. Roads have their use 
for this world’s traffic: it is the rocks which, 
as its ribs, hold the material world together ; 
and there are animals which live on weeds. 

But when from the inanimate we turn to the 
organic and living pictures of man in these 
parables, we find that the issues are widened. 
The Wheat and Tares represent souls of not 
only contrasted but opposing character and 
influence. With these as a ripened crop, as 
also with the harvest of the sea when brought 
to valuation, what different fates await the 
good and bad! The pictures are drawn in 
terms of their several emblems and cannot be 
taken literally, but the striking contrast between 
the ends here portrayed by Christ cannot be 
divested of its divine authority. The grace 
shown for the sake of the wheat, towards the 
tares, until the harvest, is a note which seems 
to confer animation upon both alike, and makes 
us read the farmer's decision about them with 
other feelings than we bear to grain. And 
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what greater contrast could words in this con- 
nexion present than “the wheat into my barn, 
and the tares bind in bundles to be burnt” ? 

It is, however, in the parable of the Net, or 
good and bad Fish, that the eschatological 
element here comes most distinctively and 
appropriately before us. If the Soils have 
pictured a man’s various possibilities, and the 
Wheat and Tares their diverging lines of 
development, it is this picture of the marketable 
and unmarketable Fish, which calls our atten- 
tion to the serious issues of the great moral 
distinction, which these emblems represent. 
And so it is here in regard to this point alone 
that Christ adds His exposition. This is made 
fuller by noting with it His similar reference to 
this aspect of His parable of the Tares. Putting 
both together, we are taught that at the end of 
things as we know them, the Son of Man shall 
send forth His angels, who shall separate the 
wicked from among the righteous, and gather 
out of His kingdom all that offend His people 
and violate His laws. Christ here pictures a 
triumphant but most solemn consummation for 
the cause of righteousness, when the wicked 
being cast out into their own place, the righteous 
shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father. 

While the Matthean parables make no sign 
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of seeking to bridge the awful gulf their opening 
teachings disclose, Luke’s parallel set offers the 
relief of emphasizing man’s primal connexion, 
while at the same time offering the further solace 
of revealing God’s solicitude to regain the lost. 
Herein, too, the subject of Satan, the servant 
of Mammon, the son of Belial, is portrayed as 
one who is by right the son, the servant, and 
the subject of a Heavenly Father, whose divine 
wisdom and infinite love are taxed to the utter- 
most to compass the recall from the far country 
of sin, of the loved and lost child. These 
simple stories of the three-one parable disclose 
a tragedy compared with which the lurid 
shadows of the Matthean chasm aretame. For 
the very lightnings of the divine justice pale 
before the marvellously exposed agonies of the 
divine love. 

But it is this surprising disclosure which more 
than anything adds to the solemnity of man’s 
lost state. The moral law is to God for man 
but as His coat of mail, which manifests his 
Maker’s sublime majesty and may compel sub- 
mission. Even the loyal finger touching that 
ironclad hand feelscold. But in God’s revealed 
love we see the deity unclothed, and in His 
grace to sinners, man may know the electrifying 
grasp of his Father’s tender hand. To turn 
away from and do despite to that, constitutes 
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the very depth and despair of man’s depravity. 
What, we may well think, can be man’s loss to 
God, compared with the forfeiture by man of 
the divine favour and affection. 

Just as we found the thought of possession 
to have its place in Matthew’s first parabolic 
triad, so conversely do we find that of use 
to be present here. The sad implications of 
man’s loss to the Heavenly Father are darkened 
by that of the further loss he incurs for himself 
and others. The coin has lost its currency, the 
sheep its market value and possibilities of 
human service, the son his native worth and 
every source of self-respect and social esteem. 
Even the material substance that enables him 
to prosecute the course of wild living he has 
chosen, in preference to the amenities of his 
father’s house, is wasted and exhausted thereby. 
Loss in every direction and respect is the true 
description of his fate who strays and stays 
away from God. 

But it is the recovery of the coin, the reclaim- 
ing of the sheep, and the return of the prodigal 
that are the predominant notes to which these 
Lucan parables of the lost and found lead up. 
With a partiality to grace, which one misses in 
the more judicially minded Matthew, Luke’s 
chosen eschatology here is an evangelic one. 
Over against that dreadful picture of the con- 
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suming furnace with the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth, we have the rejoicing together of those 
who have been active or are interested in the 
recovery or return of the lost. And in order 
that our thoughts about this happy scene may 
take a right direction, we have it interpreted for 
us as representative of the joy among the 
angels in heaven over sinners returning to 
God. 

The parables of growth and prayer reveal to 
us the progress in the individual and in the 
world of the kingdom of heaven, and the success 
of the supplicants addressing their petitions to 
Him who inhabiteth its praises. This whole 
group of parables presents but one figure set in 
contrast with those whose prayers are answered. 
This is the self-righteous Pharisee, whose con- 
gratulatory utterances do not reach past himself. 
While to the cries of recognized need and 
contrite penitence, the satisfaction of these wants 
is granted, this man of professed godliness and 
public devotion leaves the temple unjustified, 
an alien from the commonwealth of Israel. 

It is a heavenward moving company who are 
represented in the finding or grace group of 
parables, by the Treasure Finder, the Pearl 
Merchant, and the Good Samaritan. These 
severally gain a rich prize, secure a precious 
jewel, and win eternal life. The Two Debtors 
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also, although in varied measure, know the joy 
of, and manifest some gratitude for, sin forgiven. 
It is in the parables of the Unforgiving Debtor, 
and of Dives and Lazarus, that the eschato- 
logical aspect of matters is brought before us 
here. It is failure to show grace, which is the 
common offence of the great Debtor, and of the 
wealthy Dives. And in both cases it is to 
fellow-men of meaner station that this lack of 
grace is shown. It is indeed only in this direc- 
tion that ‘grace can be manifested, and thus 
there is good logic, as well as strict justice, in 
mankind being judged on this score, in respect 
of their conduct towards the poor. And, 
indeed, just as the millionaire finds his richest 
source of gain in the labour market, so should 
the heavenly capitalist recognize in the poor and 
the afflicted, the most profitable sphere for the 
employment and investment of his spiritual 
wealth. Here it is that grace can best be 
exercised, and in this quarter alone can man find 
a bank with divine security. 

The parable of Dives and Lazarus is, in view 
of these considerations, admirably suited to 
enforce its lesson on the value of graciousness, 
and the active exercise of grace. This, 
however, has not been always seen, and hence 
we find the late Dr. Service confessing to a 
difficulty in discovering any other purpose in 
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this parable, than that of awakening serious 
thought, ‘by a lightning flash in which reality 
bursts through appearance with the crash of 
doom.” But while we have here that awful 
lightning which “life struck sharp on death 
makes,” we have bliss and woe set before us, as 
the wide apart portions of those whose earthly 
circumstances bred a selfish worldliness, or led 
to dependence on God. And the fact that the 
beggar lay at the rich man’s door without 
attracting any helpful attention, is for Dives the 
damning element in his case, and for all ex- 
positors that which sheds most light on the 
teaching of this parable. It is in strict keeping 
with this, too, that the Unforgiving Debtor of 
Matthew’s parallel parable is kept in gaol till he 
pays all he owes, judgment in these parables 
being clearly directed against man’s failure to 
manifest towards others the grace which, alike 
in temporal and spiritual blessings, he receives 
from God. 

In the group of parables dealing with the 
divine claims, those of the Labourers, Two Sons, 
and Farm Servant present no eschatological 
aspect. The threatened cutting down, too, of 
the Barren Fig-Tree, remains but a menacing 
threat in this parable, and even the unprofitable 
pedlar with his unused Pound but forfeits this 
as the penalty of his indolence. It is only in 
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Luke’s, as one of three reports given us of the 
parable of the Husbandmen, that the judgment 
on these rebellious tenants is expressed by 
Christ, Mark and Matthew both recording this 
as an answer given by His hearers to a question 
of our Lord’s, In this case, too, the parable 
has, in the circumstances of its utterance, a 
distinct reference to the Jewish nation. We 
are thus confronted with the suggestive fact, 
that in connexion with the matter of man’s 
godward duties, alike as regards service, loyalty, 
and occupancy of the divine belongings, there 
are no such penalties brought before us in the 
parabolic doctrine, as are associated with man’s 
neglect of the divine word, and indifference to 
the divine grace and its demands. It is not so 
much man’s failures in the sphere of moral duty, 
as his rejection of and sins against the constraints 
of the divine love, which incur the direst conse- 
quences, and this with reason, as a resistance of 
the divinest power the deity can exert. 

The Sagacious Steward, and Rich Fool, of 
Luke's parabolic record, present us with a con- 
trasted pair of pictures in regard to the final 
gain or loss which may prove the outcome of a 
human life. The one tells of a wise prescience, 
prompting to such charity as secures for its 
exerciser an entrance to the eternal habitations, 
while the other depicts the folly of that short- 
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sighted selfishness which renders possible for the 
soul a total bankruptcy of life. Sagacity and 
folly are here respectively seen at their highest 
and lowest reaches. Luke’s parable of the 
Great Supper, or Recusant and Ready Guests, 
and Matthew’s parable of the Bridesmaids, 
resemble each other, in representing the penalty, 
incurred by the ungracious and foolish characters 
here brought before us, as that of exclusion from 
a festive gathering. In both cases, however, 
that eternal bliss which these feasts symbolize, 
and the words uttered by the lords of the several 
banquets, give this penalty an importance and 
solemnity with which the circumstances depicted 
in the parables alone do not invest it. 

It is, however, Matthew’s parables of the 
Wedding Feast and Robe, and of the Talents, 
which, in his last group, most distinctly relate 
to the realm of eschatology, although its posi- 
tion between the two doubtless causes this 
solemn shadow to fall over the parable of the 
Ten Virgins also. The fate of the disloyal 
rebels in the first of these parables, although 
severe as could be, seems so just and indeed 
natural, that it affects us less than that of the 
guest without the wedding robe. Their case 
seems to answer to that of the wicked of the 
opening parables, whose attitude to God is that 
of disaffected and antagonistic parties all along, 

Hig! 
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while it is the guest’s acquaintance with and 
despite done to the heavenly grace which con- 
stitute the tragedy of his doom. And it is 
noteworthy that, wherever this is set forth, it is 
not necessary that the judgment, in order to 
impress us, should be depicted in severe or 
afflictive terms. It is the symbolized exclusion, 
from the divine grace and service, which gives 
all its terror to the outer darkness, and renders 
so inexpressibly fateful the taking of his dis- 
used talent from its faithless and_ slothful 
possessor. 

While, indeed, it is obvious that the para- 
bolic symbolism must not be made too much 
of, nor the parabolic language translated in any 
too literal fashion, it is no less apparent that it 
is not in their figures, as these set forth penalty, 
that we find in Christ’s parables the severe and 
alarming aspect of their eschatology. This 
lies mainly in the more general and notable 
features, of that absolute distinction which they 
everywhere maintain between the good and 
evil, as also on the emphasis they put upon 
man’s attitude to and responsibilities in con- 
nexion with the divine grace. 

The specially eschatological aspect of their 
doctrine is that which sets forth the perman- 
ence and finality of the issues to which man’s 
two possible courses tend. This is the whole 
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sting and terror of the final things, as depicted 
in these parables, and elsewhere in Christ’s 
teachings, that they are set forth, as final and 
irreversible, and it is man’s confirmatory ex- 
perience of the tendency to permanence of 
moral good or evil, which gives the deepest 
echo of his mind and conscience to their teach- 
ings. Nowhere in all Holy Writ is more im- 
portance placed upon the moral and spiritual 
features of the human race, and it is the per- 
vading sense of this which gives to punish- 
ments, that in themselves are far from terrible, 
all the solemnity of some appalling doom. 
Isaac Taylor has finely said, ‘‘What are the 
crash of worlds, or the universal blaze, or even 
the appalling apparatus of punishment, to the 
spirit that has become alive to the conscious- 
ness of its own moral condition, in the mani- 
fested presence of the High and Holy One! 
There is no extravagance in the supposition, 
that in the great day of inquiry and award, the 
moral shall so overwhelm the physical, that it 
will be sin, and not a flaming world, that shall 
appal the soul.” 

We note, as the result of our survey of the 
eschatological element in these synoptical 
parables, that judgment appears in them under 
three categories. There is in the opening 
group in Matthew, as the climax to which 
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these early parables lead up, a separation of 
the righteous and the wicked, the testing 
matter here being represented as worth or 
worthlessness. As the Gospel here but figures 
at most in the Sower and his Seed, we may 
regard the judgment here as in respect of our 
Lord’s prophetical office, or more widely, as for 
sin against that Light, which lighteth every 
man made in his Maker’s image. In the 
parables of Dives and Lazarus, and of the 
Unforgiving Debtor, we have judgment exe- 
cuted on those who have done despite to grace 
and mercy. The position of the Matthean 
parable makes it contemporaneous with the 
first references of Christ to His own saving 
work. We may then regard the judgment 
here as in respect to our Lord’s priestly office, 
and man’s offered redemption through the 
Lamb of God. In the concluding parables of 
Matthew’s Gospel we have a series in which 
judgment is pronounced in connexion with the 
discharge of distinctly Christian duties, those 
of heartiness towards grace, and of vigilance 
and diligence in the Master’s service. The 
offences charged here are against Christ’s 
kingly office, and that loyal service and loving 
disposition which all His subjects owe to Him. 

But these categories of judgment are no less 
capable of being severally related to the Three 
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Persons of the Godhead. Thus regarded, we 
see the doom decreed on sin against the Father 
of spirits, in those judgments dealing with 
man’s indifference to that moral nature, which, 
with its instinctive sense of right and wrong, 
he possesses as the favoured and honoured 
creature of God. Man’s attention to this has 
at all times gained for him a deepening know- 
ledge of the divine mind and will, while his 
neglect of it as here revealed has ever proved 
his deadliest snare. We see, too, no less 
clearly in the second category of these para- 
bolic judgments, the sinful folly and disaster of 
man’s rejection of the grace that came by 
Jesus Christ, and the great salvation purchased 
by Him for all who by faith will receive it. 
And we also see in that third category, dealing 
with sins against light and love, with despite 
and dearth of grace, and neglect of duty, on 
the part of those who have seen and tested 
that the Lord is gracious, the just but awful 
judgment of God upon those who have sinned 
against His convincing, quickening, reviving, 
sustaining, restraining, comforting, tender, and 
long-suffering, but jealous, and inexorably Holy 
Spirit. 

But are not practically the Messianic offices, 
and the triune presentations of the deity, but 
graciously helpful steps and stages, in the 
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devout worshipper’s acquaintance, alliance, and 
communion with the infinite fulness of God? 
And are not an ever-deepening responsibility, 
and consequent heinousness of possible guilt, 
inseparably bound up with the soul’s spiritual 
development? Are not indeed God’s ever- 
enduring mercy, and that growth in grace 
which increasing intimacy with Him confers, 
the essential bases of man’s hope of his abid- 
ance in any heaven of endless bliss ? 


CHAPTER X 
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Ir Mark be the telegraphic journalist, Matthew 
the prosaic chronicler, and Luke the literary 
artist of the evangelists, John is the poet, 
philosopher, and theologian of the group. 
While retaining an open mind to the problems 
of the Fourth Gospel, we are so deeply im- 
pressed with the character and special circum- 
stances of this apostle, the soul and crown of the 
Twelve, as to feel that he has no rival in his 
claim to the authorship of the profound writings 
associated with his name. For a generation 
in the days of the first Czesars, the astute and 
sagacious Augustus, the suspicious and crafty 
Tiberius, and their suitable vassals in Jewry, 
the greatly wicked King Herod, and his son 
the Galilean Tetrarch, John had grown up 
through discipleship of the Baptist, into the 
loving intimacy of Jesus Christ. For another 
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Friend and Master, in the days of the younger 
Czsars, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, with 
their protégés the Herods Agrippa, as Kings 
in Jerusalem, John in filial charge of Christ's 
mother, had taken his part in that early spread 
of the Christian faith, so largely dominated by 
the active energies and supreme mental power 
of the apostle Paul. Fr still another genera- 
tion, John had lived on, now in Asia Minor, 
whither he had come with Mary, under the 
Flavian emperors, Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian, in calm contemplation of and holy 
meditation on the great events he had seen and 
lived to see, till in Trajan’s reign the apostolic 
age expired with his decease. 

If an experience like this, on the part of one 
so clearly endowed with the companionship of 
Thought and Love, and so highly appreciated 
by Him who knew what was in man, did not 
afford the inspiration required for this Fourth 
Gospel, then we know not where to find it 
throughout the first two or any succeeding 
centuries. We have but a few flashlight 
visions of John, but they are sufficient to reveal 
the greatness of his character. It is as 
ambitious and fiery, although finely touched 
and sensitively loyal souls, that the “sons of 
thunder” figure in the earlier period of Christ’s 
ministry. But it ison a man of quiet dignity, 
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whose entrance into the court of the high 
priest none seeks to dispute, that the ruddy 
glow from that fire falls, as John calmly follows 
Jesus into the judgment hall of Caiaphas, as in 
like fashion he follows Him soon afterwards to 
take his stand by Mary near the cross. This 
man is worthy to take the roll and inscribe the 
book. The book is worthy of the man. 

It was the distinct aim of John the divine to 
set forth the divinity of Jesus. That divinity 
John saw expressed in every word and deed of 
the Lord he loved so well. Through both 
alike Christ was revealing the Father. And it 
is John’s appreciation of the thing signified, 
rather than of the sign, whether acted or 
spoken, by which the divine truth and grace 
were made known, that gives his Gospel its 
notably exalted character. It is the infinite 
grace behind these finite acts, the abiding 
truth behind these transient words, that this 
apostle seeks to set before us. He measures 
not this life of his Lord in terms of time and 
space, but by its power to make real for us the 
divine and eternal. And so his whole thought 
of Jesus is as the Revealer of God the Father. 

This conception and purpose of John make 
in a sense his whole book parabolic. It is 
questionable if there is a single fact recorded 
here without reference to its spiritual signific- 
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ance, and there may be depths of meaning in 
the very arrangement of the book for the dis- 
closure of unborn expositors. So far above the 
realm of local and temporal incident does this 
evangelic treatise soar, that we are surprised to 
discover that in the course of its narrative the 
scene is changed no less than seventeen times. 
On the other hand it records but eight of 
Christ’s thirty-five miracles, only two of which 
eight do we find mentioned in the Synoptic 
Gospels. And these all appear here as signs 
and are so designated. 

It is then elsewhere than to its factual state- 
ments that we must look for the unifying and 
guiding thread of its argument. And in this 
matter some help is afforded from what the 
sequence of His parables discloses as to the 
development of Christ’s doctrine during His 
earthly ministry. For while we not unex- 
pectedly find, as the scaffolding of this work of 
John, a narrative of Christ’s life on earth, which 
supplements that of the Synoptists, and which, 
just because of the purpose it serves, reveals 
more clearly than they do the outstanding 
features of our Lord’s ministry, it is really a 
developing presentation of the revelation of 
truth and grace which Christ came to make 
that is set before us here. 

To this end John’s whole work bends, and 
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indeed it is clearly announced from the very 
outset. His first paragraph introduces Christ 
to us as the divine Word and the Light of 
men, and intimates that while the law was 
given by Moses, grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. The more personal introduction, 
if one may so speak, follows, in a most artistic 
declaration of Christ’s rank and functions, by 
means of His various titles and designations. 
This is the Lorp, whose coming the Baptist 
was sent to herald. This is the Lams or Gop, 
taking away the sin of the world, to whom the 
same messenger points, as He is too the only 
begotten Son or Gop, whose credentials this 
preacher of righteousness attests. He is the 
Rassi (Master), unto whom devout disciples 
seek, to find in Him the Messian (Curisr), 
promised to their fathers. And in order to the 
fulfilment of His divine and blessed mission, 
He is no less human than divine, being Jesus 
or NazareETH, the son of Joseph, in right alike 
of human and divine descent, the true K1nc or 
IsRAEL, and withal the self-named Son or Man. 

This presentation of Jesus has served to 
indicate the preparation made for His advent, 
through the preaching of the Baptist, and the 
yearning of devout hearts for the expected 
Messiah. It is followed by two suggestive 
pictures, which seem at once to tell of the need 
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for His coming, and to set forth the wide scope 
of His saving work. The first is that of the 
wedding at Cana of Galilee, where the happy 
climax to the feast, brought about through the 
miraculous contribution to it made by Jesus, is 
by its ruler contrasted with the usual course of 
human festivity, in which the good wine gives 
place to the worse. Here there is suggested 
the need for a fresh source of joy in man’s 
purest pleasures. The companion picture sets 
before us the seat of Jewish worship as it then 
was, no longer the holy temple of Jehovah, but 
a base fane of Mammon, no longer the house 
of prayer, but a place of sordid merchandise 
and a den of thieves. In this scene the corrupt 
state of the national foundations is disclosed, 
and the decayed character of the Jewish faith 
and religion is revealed. Alike then in its gay 
and serious aspects, there are grave blemishes 
in the life of this chosen people. There are 
spots in their feasts, and a canker at the heart 
of their boasted worship. Belial has his seat 
at their wedding banquets, and Mammon has 
erected his shrine in the courts of their sacred 
temple." 

1 The juxtaposition of these incidents, illustrative on the one 
hand of Christ’s filial relations with His mother, and on the 
other of His ardent zeal for His Father’s interests, is not without 


its suggestion of offering in artistic form John’s witness to the 
fact and doctrine of our Lord’s miraculous birth, 
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But Christ’s appearance and actions in both 
these tableaux vivants is no less predictive of 
the work He has come to do, than the scenes 
are expressive of the need for His coming. 
He came to raise man’s fallen state, and to 
restore no less his lost joys than his vanished 
hopes. Eden is to blossom again in the 
Christian home, and Zion be re-erected in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The first Temple of 
the new era is already present among men, 
although not till its destruction by them and 
resurrection after three days, will it be fully 
established in the heavens, that all tribes and 
tongues may find their way to and rest therein, 
becoming thus themselves temples for the 
habitation of God through His Holy Spirit. 

Having thus paved the way, by theological 
prologue, suggestive introduction of Jesus, and 
artistic portrayal of the Jewish situation as 
Christ found it, John now proceeds to unfold 
that divine revelation of grace and truth in 
Jesus Christ, whose Author and Finisher it 
had been John’s blessed privilege, not only to 
see and watch and touch, but also to apprehend 
and appreciate and in rare measure to under- 
stand. And in doing so, we find him setting 
before us the same developing doctrine of 
man’s relationship to God, which we have 
traced through the sequence of Christ’s parables, 
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as recorded in the Gospel of Matthew. But 
there are two differences between that and this 
presentation of it. The doctrine is looked at 
here from another standpoint, so that it is the 
divine aspect of the development that is now 
set before us. And, further, the communication 
of it is made in deeds as well as words. For the 
great message has to be spelt out in miraculous 
signs no less than in spoken language. 

We may regard the two pictures we have 
spoken of as the equivalent here of the 
abandoned soils depicted in the parable of the 
Sower. That hopeless scene revealed clearly 
the need for a revivification from without, in 
order to the renewal, development, and fruit- 
fulness of man’s fallen nature, and here now in 
His interview with Nicodemus, we have the 
case stated in Christ’s own words, “man must be 
born anew.” How suggestive, and withal how 
scientific in its hopefulness, is that reference of 
Christ to the wind, whose voice is heard blow- 
ing where it listeth, without disclosing its 
source or destination. That wind, the wafts of 
which are in nature freighted with fructification, 
is here made use of to symbolize the quickening 
Spirit of the living God. Life, of which man’s 
veins are scant, is the first need of his dormant 
and dying spirit. 

But the wind is not the only emblem utilized 
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in Christ’s talk with this ruler of the Jews. 
Wondrously appropriate here is the introduc- 
tion in this way of the uplifted brazen serpent, 
with its call to look andlive. We thus find the 
very means of man’s renewal directed attention 
to, and that cross held forth, whose healing 
virtues alone can staunch man’s bleeding 
wounds. Recovery from his fatal ailment and 
the receipt of a wholly new nature as the gift 
of a triune God, the Everlasting, the Vicariously 
Dying, and the Inborn Life, is thus declared. 
And further than this at the present point, 
there is but a reference to light as an implica- 
tion of life, conferring discrimination, and a 
desire to avoid the darkness. This measure of 
consciousness is necessary even at the very 
outset in order to any conception of life at all. 
By way of introduction to the further emblem 
of life presented in Christ’s next reported 
conversation, we have a passing reference to 
John’s baptizing with water, and to some dis- 
pute between John’s disciples and a Jew about 
purifying. This leads up to Christ’s visit to 
Samaria, and His meeting with the woman at 
the well in Sychar. To her He speaks about 
living water as a well springing up unto life 
eternal. That life, the mystical, redemptive, 
and illuminative aspects of which have found 
their symbols in the wind, the uplifted serpent, 
12 
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and the light, has now, in a suitable enough 
setting, its purifying and sanctifying properties 
declared. Herein is no baptism with water, 
nor purification after the manner of the Jews, 
but an operation of the Holy Spirit of that 
living God, who as spirit Himself can only be 
rightly worshipped as the Father in spirit and 
truth, and whose fount of life for man is Christ. 

Following this further revelation of the life 
Christ came to offer man, we have the narrative 
of two healing miracles by Christ, the circum- 
stances of which clearly give them the character 
of as many gifts of life. The sick son of that 
nobleman, to engage Christ’s interest in whom 
this father travels from Capernaum to Cana, is 
at the point of death. And that poor and 
weary sufferer of thirty and eight years’ 
expectancy at the pool of Bethesda is surely in 
no better case. Enterprising faith and divine 
compassion are represented as the procuring 
causes of the several blessings these invalids 
receive, and herein we have the divine and 
human conditions which gain for man the life 
everlasting. Perhaps the implied wealth of the 
one and the obvious poverty of the other 
recipient of Christ’s healing virtue have their 
own element of intention for the evangelist and 
of instruction for his readers. In any case the 
latter cure gives occasion for Christ’s final and 
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fullest word on the gift of life. It is now 
plainly declared to be God's own gift to men 
through His Son. To Him the Father has 
entrusted His quickening power for the bestowal 
of this prize upon all who will come to Christ 
for it, as He hath also given all judgment unto 
this His Son. 

This, then, is the first phase of the divine 
revelation through Christ as set forth in the 
Gospel of John. It is an offer of life, to re- 
generate, to redeem, to make spiritually con- 
scious, to purify, and to confer the dispositions 
of godly fear and devout worship, in view of 
the revelation made to man of God as a 
quickening Spirit, and of Jesus as His chosen 
Messenger of mercy, and man’s final Judge. 
The movement finds its Synoptic equivalent 
in the parables of the great distinction (Sower, 
Tares, and Net; Lost Sheep, Coin, and Son), 
as also in those of growth (Growing Corn, 
Mustard Seed, and Leaven). 

With life there arises the need for susten- 
ance, and to this point John’s Gospel next 
directs attention. It is first set before us 
parabolically in the narrative of Christ’s feeding 
of the five thousand, and of His walking upon 
the sea. Our Lord’s command of nature and 
all her resources is thus proclaimed. And then 
there follows Christ’s announcement, “I am the 
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bread of life,” and His own exposition of this 
great parabolic text, the first of several notable 
ones of like character in this Gospel. This 
exposition is recorded as spoken in Galilee to 
those, who, after being present at the feeding 
of the five thousand, had taken boats and thus 
followed Jesus to Capernaum. It expounds 
the bread of life as primarily Christ Himself, 
given by God, like manna out of heaven, for 
the life of the world, and prescribes the eating 
of His flesh and drinking of His blood as 
essential to resurrection and eternal life. It 
then refers to the words spoken by Christ as 
spirit and life, and so leads up to Simon Peter’s 
declaration, ‘‘ Lord, thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ An address spoken by Christ in 
the temple at Jerusalem is here reported by 
way of appendix to this. It deals with the 
disposition required for the proper digestion, so 
to speak, of these words of life, declaring that 
only he that doeth God’s will shall know of 
the heavenly teaching. At the close of this 
discourse again, Christ refers to the soul’s 
thirst as appeased through Him, in His cry, 
“If any man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.” This second phase of Christ’s revela- 
tion found in John has, for Synoptical equivalent, 
the prayer parables recorded by Luke. There 
is thus provided for man in Christ and His 
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teachings, that which is at once essential and 
sufficient for the quickening of the soul, and 
the maintenance and development of the divine 
life within him. 

And now we have another great parabolic 
text, followed by its exposition and illustration 
in word and deed. “I am the light of the 
world.” In John’s prologue he had spoken of 
the life in Christ as the light of men, the true 
light which lighteth every man, and we have 
seen how the possession of light as the means 
to discriminate between good and evil is an 
element in the new life announced by Christ in 
His talk with Nicodemus. In this text the 
thought is rather of such a guiding light as 
the pillar of fire was to the Israelites, during 
their march through the desert, and which, at 
that feast of tabernacles taking place at the 
time Christ spoke, was commemorated by large 
lamps lit round the temple. The main teach- 
ing of the light as thus referred to is its call to 
duty, and this is the connexion in which Christ 
expounds His second great text. The light 
here summons to close following and avoidance 
of the darkness. It calls to an abidance in it, 
that one may have the liberty it confers, and 
not be ensnared by the darkness. It summons 
to labour while it lasts, for the night cometh. 
These claims and the further ones of obedience 
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to and love of Himself, Jesus treats of in this 
discourse. 

But the subject has its factual and miraculous 
illustration too, in the cure of the man blind 
from his birth related at this point. Naturally 
it gave occasion for adding the thought of sight 
being necessary in order to the seeing and 
following of the light. The Pharisees, whose 
treatment of the adulteress, described just 
before this light of life discourse, and whose 
rage at the Sabbath cure of this blind man 
gave notable instances of their self-righteous 
blindness, are in claiming to see proved to 
be sinners against the light, while Christ 
announces Himself as come that the blind may 
have sight. Here, then, we have the Johannine 
equivalent for the Synoptic parables on the 
conditions of grace, and the divine claims on 
man’s service. 

To these parables succeed, in Matthew’s 
Gospel, those dealing at once with judgment 
and the highest attainments of the spiritual life. 
Just at this point here, too, is judgment referred 
to in Christ’s saying, ‘‘ For judgment came 
Tinto this world, that they which see not may 
see, and that they which see may become 
blind.” John, however, diverges here from the 
course of Christ’s doctrinal development as 
given in the parabolic sequence of Matthew’s 
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Gospel, substituting for the final note of doom 
there sounded, a fuller entrance into the matter 
of Christ’s relationship with His own, than the 
Synoptic Gospels afford. 

Already in this Fourth Gospel Christ has 
applied to Himself the emblems of the uplifted 
brazen serpent, of the fountain, of bread, and of 
the light, reserving as symbols for the Holy 
Spirit, the wind, and water, and for His opera- 
tions, man’s faculties of digestive assimila- 
tion and of sight. We now meet with the one 
parable (apoiia, not the mapaBory of the 
Synoptists) so designated in John’s Gospel. It 
is that in which Christ applies to Himself the 
emblems of the door of the sheepfold, and the 
good shepherd of the sheep. ‘I am the door 
of the sheep, by me if any man enter in, he 
shall be saved. I am the Good Shepherd: 
the good shepherd layeth down his life for'the 
sheep.” In tracing the development of Christ’s 
teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, we discover 
that the first intimations of His decease co- 
incide with His earliest parabolic references to 
grace, and with the appearance in Matthew’s 
record of the parable of the Lost Sheep. And 
in this like parable here of the Good Shepherd, 
we find our Lord making the first distinct 
announcement found in this Gospel of the laying 
down of His life to save others, or giving it 
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for a ransom, as the Synoptists state the matter. 
By way of parallel also to that early Synoptic 
reference to the sign of Jonah, we have in 
John’s Gospel that early mention of the lifting 
up by Moses of the brazen serpent, just such 
another obscure hint of our Lord’s coming 
demise. 

This parable of the Good Shepherd has its 
importance here, as marking the point where 
John’s Gospel departs from the course of the 
others, and as indicating that special direction 
which this Fourth Gospel henceforth takes. To 
the mood and circumstances of the Synoptists, 
it seemed more suitable to colour the passion 
of Jesus with the solemn atmosphere of Christ’s 
final words to the world, than to tread on the 
holy ground of His parting intercourse with 
those whom as His own He had called out 
from it. But it lay on the beloved disciple to 
discharge that sacred duty, and it is towards 
the disclosure of Christ’s farewell words to His 
disciples that John’s Gospel henceforth moves. 

This parable, suitably preceded by the refer- 
ence to Christ as the door, furnishes the outer 
court as it were of that temple of divine com- 
munion into which we are about to be ushered. 
As at once door and shepherd of the sheepfold, 
Christ’s claims to be founder and protector of 
that society of truth and grace lovers, the 
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Church of the living God, which He had come to 
purchase with His blood. It is through Him 
that its members have attained to that appre- 
hension of divine things which they now possess, 
and it is His guiding and loving care that will 
keep them safe, and carry them forward into 
yet closer acquaintance with, and a fuller and 
deeper devotion to the Heavenly Father. It is 
in connexion with this parable that in a subse- 
quent discourse bearing on it, Christ made the 
fullest claim to divinity which He had yet done, 
in the words ‘“‘I and my Father are one.” 

To this presentation of Christ as the Good 
Shepherd, there succeeds that of Him as the 
Resurrection and the Life. The raising of 
Lazarus from the dead at once gives point to 
and occasion for the utterance of this great 
word. Butit is further set forth and expounded 
in the declaration of Caiaphas here reported, 
that ‘‘it is expedient that one man die for the 
people,” in the incident of Mary’s poured-out 
ointment, filling the house with its perfume, and 
securing for her an everlasting memorial, in the 
triumph in humility of Christ’s Hosanna entry 
into Jerusalem, and in His metaphoric use, in 
conversation with the Greeks who sought 
audience with Him, of the seed that dies to 
live. It meets us here, then, as the second 
note inthe doctrine of Christ’s death put before 
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us in this Fourth Gospel. The Good Shepherd 
layeth down His life, to save that of the sheep, 
which would otherwise perish at the hand of 
its natural destroyer. The grain that is to 
prove the germ of a future harvest must first 
die, ere the new life can emerge from its 
withered husk. That death is honourable if 
laid down in defence of others is the common 
belief of humanity. That it is sown in weak- 
ness and corruption to be raised in glory is the 
peculiar faith of those who have learned this 
doctrine from Jesus Christ. 

That scene of the feet-washing, which intro- 
duces Christ’s farewell talk with His own, 
fitly intervenes between this presentation of 
Christ as the Resurrection and that of Him as 
the Way which succeeds. It serves alike to 
illustrate the spirit of him who truly dies to 
live, by forgetting self in his ministry for others, 
and to set forth that meek and lowly road 
taken by Christ, in which He would have His 
disciples, as God’s dear children, come daily 
nearer to the Father. Christ as the Way, 
which is the first note of these final Johannine 
discourses, presents a third stage in the doctrine 
of Christ’s death. Christ dies to make death a 
portal for His people into rest and bliss. This 
He does by going to prepare a place for them, 
where He may receive them unto Himself. 
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But this teaching of the Way has also another 
aspect. By Christ alone does man come unto 
the Father, finding by coming unto the Son 
that He and the Father are one, and that to 
have seen the Son is to have seen the Father, 
and discovering, through the relationship thus 
entered into, that the divine ‘‘We” of the 
godhead have taken up their abode with him. 

It is at this point that Christ in a semi- 
parable tells of the Paraclete or divine Advo- 
cate to be left with His disciples. By impli- 
cation and statement Christ reveals Himself as 
man’s Advocate above, and then proceeds to 
unfold the comforting truth of the Holy Spirit 
as God’s Advocate (Paraclete) in the hearts of 
His people on earth. This constitutes the 
fourth note in the doctrine of Christ’s death, 
according to John. It is thus stated in Christ’s 
own words, “I go unto the Father, and what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son” ; 
and again, “It is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Paraclete will 
not come unto you.” This doctrine, then, of the 
twofold Paraclete is put forth as representative 
of the highest blessing procured for man by the 
death of Christ. 

What may be regarded as the second of the 
only two distinct parables in the Fourth Gospel, 
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that of the True Vine, gives the key to this the 
final and highest note of the farewell discourse 
of Christ to His disciples. In this parable is 
set forth the close and essential union between 
Christ and the believer. ‘I am the Vine, ye 
are the branches. The branch cannot bear 
fruit except it abide in the vine. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a withered 
branch. Apart from me ye can do nothing.” 
This representation of the mystical union of 
Christ with His disciples prompted a reference 
to that separation from, and hatred by the 
world, which, because of their union to Christ, 
His followers should be called on to share with 
Him. In connexion with this, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit as Paraclete is again referred to, 
and His work as convicter of sin, as revealer 
of the divine mind and will, and as guide into 
all the truth, more fully disclosed. The Holy 
Spirit, too, should glorify Christ, by declaring 
unto His disciples the things of their Heavenly 
Master. 

It is this thought of being glorified in Him- 
self and His work, and thereby glorifying His 
Father, as also that through the Spirit His 
disciples may be enabled by maintenance of 
their faith and love, and the sanctification of 
their lives, to glorify God as His, which forms 
the burden of the sublime prayer with which 
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these farewell discoursesend. But there is, too, 
the request that its Petitioner may be glorified 
with God in the glory which He had with Him 
before the world was, and that those whom the 
Father had given Him might be with Him, to 
behold that, His essential and eternal glory. 

There is some slight echo of that great 
distinction, the issues of which are so notably 
in evidence at the close of the Synoptic dis- 
courses, in the references of this prayer to the 
world out of which Christ’s own have been taken, 
and into which they are again to be sent, 
although not now as those who are of it, but 
that through their work, that world too may 
believe ‘‘ that thou didst send me.” 

And now with its doctrinal teaching thus 
suitably completed, John proceeds with a 
gracious restraint to narrate those sufferings of 
our Lord through which He entered into His 
fullest glory, recording only those incidents 
after His resurrection which gave effect to His 
promised bestowal of the Holy Spirit, and 
wherein by loving word and gracious deed and 
sacred commission Christ reminded those en- 
trusted with the gospel message, of their divine 
Master as the Good Shepherd and the True Vine. 

Our study of the Fourth Gospel, in the light 
of that synthetic aspect of Christ’s parabolic 
teaching which the Synoptic Gospels afford, 
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reveals the fact that up to a certain point its 
unfolding of the divine revelation made by 
Christ runs parallel with that of their account 
of the parabolic development, and that the 
course of John’s Gospel only diverges from this 
in order to make a special contribution relating 
to Christ’s closing intercourse with His disciples. 
We see, too, that which tells of the different 
standpoint from which Christ’s teachings are 
here regarded, in the fact, that while the common 
subject of the Synoptic parables is man’s spiritual 
nature, that of the parabolic figures here is as a 
rule the Second, and in a few instances the 
Third Person of the Trinity. Christ is here suc- 
cessively represented by the Uplifted Brazen 
Serpent, by a Well of water, by Bread, by a 
Guiding Light, by the Door of a sheepfold, by 
a Good Shepherd, by the Seed dying to 
germinate, by a Way, a Vine, and as man’s 
Advocate above, while the Holy Spirit is 
symbolized by the Wind, by Water, and as the 
divine Paraclete on earth. 

Just, too, as the doctrine of the cross in 
the Synoptic Gospels has its four stages of 
development (vzde Bruce’s Training of the 
Twelve), so have we four movements in the 
unfolding in this Fourth Gospel of the doctrine 
of our Lord’s death. It is distinctly interest- 
ing to note the essential unity in the progres- 
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sive disclosure of this doctrine, revealed under 
different forms of expression in the Synoptic 
Gospels and that of John. 

Christ’s first lesson on the doctrine of the 
cross for His disciples recorded by the Synop- 
tists, and expressed in connexion with the 
earliest intimation of His own decease, was to 
the effect that to follow Him in the path of 
righteousness involved cross-bearing, or other- 
wise expressed, that fidelity to duty entails per- 
secution and sacrifice. In keeping with this, 
Christ says in John’s Gospel that the Good 
Shepherd layeth down His life for the sheep, 
His duty as their Keeper involving this danger, 
and indeed cost, for Him. 

Christ’s second reference to the cross in the 
Synoptists was spoken in rebuke of the pre- 
sumptuous request of the sons of Zebedee, and 
declares that it is not by lordship but service 
that promotion is obtained in His kingdom, 
even as He gains it by giving His life a ransom 
for many. Its point is that one must learn in 
order to know, must stoop to conquer, must die 
to live. Andin keeping with this, it is in our 
Lord’s proclamation of Himself as the Resur- 
rection and the Life, as also in His symbol of 
the grain dying to germinate, that we mark the 
second stage of the Johannine doctrine of 


Christ’s death. 
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The third lesson on this subject in the 
Synoptist Gospels is supplied by Mary’s 
anointing of Christ with costly spikenard, in 
which incident we see the truth illustrated that 
love demands self-sacrifice in order to its just 
expression. And it is in keeping with this 
that Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life, 
leaves heaven to reveal the Father, and dies to 
secure abiding mansions for His people and to 
have them sharers of His own eternal glory. 
“Herein,” says John in his First Epistle, 
echoing the truth taught him by Christ, ‘was 
the love of God manifested that he sent his 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us.” 

The fourth lesson on the cross afforded us by 
the Synoptists is taught in Christ’s institution 
of the Lord’s Supper as His sacred memorial, 
with its intimation of a new covenant and most 
intimate relationship between God and man. 
In keeping with this we have seen that the 
last note in Christ's own reference to His 
death in John’s Gospel is that whereby, under 
symbol of the Vine and its branches, He de- 
picts the close union between Himself and His 
people, proclaiming, too, that through His 
death there is secured for them the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, and His own constant 
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advocacy of their interests before the throne of 
His and their God and Father above. 

It isa feature of the parabolic development 
found in the Gospel of Matthew that while 
Christ’s earlier parables deal with an outer 
realm of morality, the latter ones exhibit the 
more exacting claims of the higher realm of 
grace. And so here, too, in the sequence of the 
Johannine symbols we find Christ proclaiming 
Himself as Lifegiver (the Uplifted Serpent), 
Renewer (Fount of living water), Sustainer 
(Bread of Life), and Guiding Light of the 
World, ere proceeding as the Good Shepherd, 
the Resurrection Life, the Way, and the Vine, 
to set forth the closer and more intimate 
relationship which He bears to His own 
people. 


SYNOPSIS OF JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


Chap. _ I. 1-18. Prologue: Christ, the Word; His life the 
light of men. 
9 19-51. Jnutroduction : of Christ as the Lord, the Lamb 
of God, the Son of God, the Master, the 
Messiah, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
Israel, and the Son of Man. 
TT: The Jewish Situation in Home and Temple. 

III. 1-21. Christ the Source of Life: Nicodemus, re- 
generation ; Christ and the Spirit symbol- 
ized by the Uplifted Serpent and the Wind. 
22-V. Christ the Fount of Living Water: John’s 
Baptism, the talk at Sychar, the sick Son 

of the Nobleman, the Bethesda cure. 
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Chap. VI-VII. Christ the Bread and the Water of Life: 
5000 fed, Christ walking on the Sea, 
His talk in the Temple. 

VIIL-IX. Christ the Light of the World: Sight 
bestowed on the man born blind, Judg- 
ment, the spiritually blind Pharisees. 

X. Christ the Door of the Fold, and Good 
Shepherd of the Sheep. 

XI-XII. Christ the Resurrection Life: Lazarus 
raised, Caiaphas’ remark, Mary’s spike- 
nard, the Hosanna entry, interview with 
Greeks. 

Ns XIII-XIV. Christ the Way: the feet-washing, the 

twofold Paraclete. 

“, XV.-XVII. Christ the Vine : His benedictory Prayer. 

»  X%VIII-XXI. The Passion, Resurrection, and Apostolic 

Commission. 
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THE EDITOR’S 


Tue Editor’s aim has been to provide a complete 
and independent Dictionary of the Bible in a 
single volume and abreast of present-day scholar- 
ship. 


COMPLETE 


The Dictionary gives an account of all the 
contents of the Bible, the articles being as numer- 
ous as in the largest dictionaries, but written to a 
different scale. 


The persons, places, and important events in 
the Bible are described. There are articles on 
the Biblical theology and ethics, on the an- 
tiquities, and on the languages—English as well 
as Hebrew and Greek. The books of the Bible 
are carefully explained in their origin, authorship, 
and contents; and full account is taken of the 
results of literary criticism and archeological 
discovery. 


INDEPENDENT 


The Dictionary is not a condensation of the 
five-volume Dictionary. It is not based upon it 
or upon any other dictionary. It is a new and 
independent work. All the signed, and most of 
the unsigned, articles are written afresh, and 
(with few exceptions) by different authors from 
those who treated the same subjects in the larger 
Dictionary. 


The single-volume Dictionary will thus be 
found as fresh and full of life as the largest 
dictionaries are. 


FOREWORD 


IN A SINGLE 
VOLUME 


This is to bring the contents of the Bible, in 
accordance with present scholarship, within reach 
of those who have not the means to buy or the 
knowledge to use the Dictionary in five volumes. 
This Dictionary contains no Hebrew or Greek 
except in transliteration. It is, however, a large 
volume, and it would have been larger had not 
the utmost care been taken to prevent over- 
lapping. For the great subjects are not treated 
with that excessive brevity which makes single- 
volume dictionaries often so disappointing. The 
space has been so carefully husbanded that it has 
been found possible to allow 24 pages to the 
article on ISRAEL; 23 pages to the article on 
Jesus Curist; and half that number to a further 
article on the PERSON OF CHRIST. 


ABREAST OF 
PRESENT SCHOLARSHIP 


That is to say, of the average scholarship of 
its day. There are many reasons why a Diction- 
ary of the Bible should not take up an extreme 
position on either side. But the reason which 
has proved to be most conclusive, is the impossi- 
bility of getting the whole of the work done 
satisfactorily by either very advanced or very 
conservative scholars. They are not numerous 
enough. And there could be no satisfaction in 
entrusting work to men who were chosen for any 
other reason than their knowledge of the subject. 
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A few Press Opinions of Dr. Hastings’ 
One-Volume ‘Dictionary of the Bible’ 


SOUND LEARNING.—‘ The student will find throughout abund- 
ance of sound learning in a small compass.’—TIMES. 


SCHOLARLY.—‘A very fine achievement, worthy to stand beside 
his larger Dictionaries, and by far the most scholarly yet pro- 
duced in one volume in English-speaking countries, perhaps, it 
may be said, in the world.’—-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


COM PREHENSIVE.—‘ An exceedingly valuable and comprehen- 
sive work.’—RECORD. 


SKILFULLY 

EDITED.—‘The editorship has been accomplished with Dr. 
Hastings’ unfailing skill. No man understands better than he 
the subjects that demand special investigation. We cannot 
conclude without repeating and emphasising our admiration of 
the care and skill with which the work has been carried out, and 
our conviction that by numberless students of the Bible it will be 
found a veritable storehouse of well-sifted and reliable infor- 
mation. —METHODIST TIMEs. 


THE MAXIMUM 

OF ASSISTANCE.—‘ Every possible foresight has been exercised 
and precaution taken to render the maximum of assistance to the 
student in the minimum of space..—STANDARD. 


UP-TO-DATE.—‘No pains have been spared to make the book 
thoroughly reliable and up-to-date.’—SCOTSMAN. 


OF PERMANENT 

UTILITY.—‘ Marked by great freshness, force, and life. We 
strongly recommend it to our readers as a work of permanent 
utility.’ -LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


AMAZINGLY 

LOW PRICE.— ‘Here he will find a veritable library of literature 
covering the whole Bible, and representing the results of the 
ripest modern scholarship. It becomes nothing short of amazing 
that the publishers have been able to present the work to the 
public at such a low price..-SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE. 
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